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aoa IHE death, August 20, 1914, of Pius X. left the 
is Sai Roman See vacant at a critical moment. Three 
} weeks previous, the War had set Europe aflame 
and spread confusion throughout the world. 
—Sj Nevertheless, the Conclave was assenibled on 
August 31st. It followed the usual procedure, and on Sep- 
tember 3d, the election was announced, “with great rejoicing,” 
of Cardinal della Chiesa, who took the name of Benedict XV. 
In his first official statement addressed, September 8th, 
to “all the Catholics of the world,” the Pope declared: “Look- 
ing from the height of this Apostolic office upon the entire 
flock of the Lord now intrusted to Our care, We were stricken 
with horror and unspeakable anguish as We beheld the awful 
spectacle of this War and saw so vast an extent of Europe 
laid waste by fire and sword and running red with the blood of 
Christians. From the Good Shepherd, Jesus Christ, Whom 
We represent in ruling the Church, We hold the sacred duty 
of embracing in the arms of Our fatherly love, His sheep and 
lambs, each and all, whosoever they be. Since, therefore, fol- 
lowing the Lord’s example, We should be, and We are, ready 
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to lay down Our life for them, We have made it Our steadfast 
purpose and resolve, that so far as lies in Our power, We 
shall leave no means untried to hasten the end of this 
calamity.” 

At the same time, he besought all the rulers of nations to 
put away their enmities for the welfare of human society. 
“Let them consider,” he said, “that this mortal life, over- 
whelmed with misery and sorrow, ought not to be made more 
wretched and grievous than it is. Let them realize that 
already enough destruction has been wrought and enough 
blood shed: and, therefore, let them hasten to make plans for 
peace and join their hands in friendship.” 

This exhortation gave the keynote to the Pope’s career. 
From the first hour of his Pontificate, he saw clearly what he 
should do. Once his course of action was determined, he fol- 
lowed it, unflinchingly, to the end. When at the close of 
seven years, that end had come, he was still “prepared to give 
his life, if necessary, in order to bring about peace.” 

What Benedict XV. saw from the exalted position to 
which he had just been raised was not merely the outward 
appearances of war. These, indeed, were amazing—in the 
number of nations involved, the efficiency of armament and 
the destruction which the first month witnessed. As to the 
final outcgme, neither reason nor imagination could make any 
prediction. At sight of such ruin, the heart of the Pope was 
sorely grieved. But what caused him the deepest sorrow was 
the spirit that worked through it all. For the time being, it 
seemed as though hatred had triumphed. While it loosened 
all other evil passions, it placed at their service the cool cal- 
culation of intelligence and the shrewdest devices that science 
could invent. It spread its miasma beyond the area of actual 
warfare to countries which as yet were neutral. It threatened 
to sweep away all.that centuries had achieved in the way of 
civilization. 

After the first surprise had passed, men of learning and 
judgment began to account for the phenomenon. Much was 
said and written about economic pressure. History was con- 
sulted and the causes of earlier conflicts reviewed. Diplo- 
macy, which evidently had failed, got its share of criticism. 
Militarism, bold in its guilt, was loudly condemned. And 
each nation, while it proclaimed the justice of its cause, cast 
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the blame on its enemies. The one thing that seemed quite 
plain was that wrong had been done and that greater evils 
would follow. Meanwhile, the struggle went on without re- 
gard to the value of such theorizing and with little care for 
the claims of humanity. 

Before the conflict had gone very far, speculation re- 
garding its meaning took a new turn. It was openly asserted 
that the War proved religion a failure. Christianity in par- 
ticular had been powerless, had shown itself unable to meet 
the crisis and thereby had lost its hold on mankind. Natur- 
ally, the Catholic Church came in for the chief responsibility. 
Those who had been most active in hampering the work of the 
Church were loudest in their denunciation. They even set 
going a rumor to the effect that the War was brought about 
by the Roman authorities in order to secure greater power. 

Thinkers of insight and honesty came nearer the truth 
when they traced the disaster to certain philosophical ideas. 
These had been discussed for some time with academic calm- 
ness. Shortly before the outbreak of hostilities, they appeared, 
as theories, in published form. It was frankly stated that 
might makes right, that stronger nations are justified in crush- 
ing the weaker, that war is a necessary means of progress, 
that compassion is weakness, and that any and every method 
of warfare is permissible provided it lead to success. Inter- 
national agreements were scorned—even those which formerly 
prevented excess and set limits to wanton destruction. The 
only law acknowledged by this philosophy was that which 
had been taken over from the brute creation and applied to 
human affairs, the law of the struggle for existence. And, 
according to this law, the survival of a nation, however ac- 
complished, would be the one proof of its fitness. 

Happily, this rude pragmatism was not universally ac- 
cepted. Though it had prevailed for the moment, its ruthless 
application in the conduct of the War aroused indignation 
and protest. At any rate, it laid bare the issue as to whether 
war was a conflict among human beings or simply the struggle 
of brutes. It brought plainly to view the question: is there 
any significance in the moral sense and any validity in its 
demands? Or, is it to be stifled by physical force? 

The situation was not promising. The world was in no 
mood to hear the gospel of good-will. Apparently, it was use- 
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less to speak, or even to think, of bringing order out of such 
chaos. With so many factors requiring consideration, it was 
hardly possible to take action that would meet any large ap- 
proval. Worldly prudence recommended silence and neu- 
trality. 

Pope Benedict took another view and followed a different 
course. He saw that the time was opportune, not for winning 
applause, but for telling some plain truths. The first step, 
he resolved, was to dispel illusion by pointing out the real 
causes of the War. Whether his exposition of the facts would 
please or displease, mattered little. His duty, imposed by his 
office, was to compel recognition of the moral issues involved 
and of the moral principles upon which those issues should 
be decided. 

In this he was encouraged by his thought of conditions 
within the Church. It was a relief, he said, to turn from the 
spectacle which the world presented and consider the progress 
which had been made in all departments of Catholic life. 
Intent on its own pursuits and misled by the vaporings of 
theory, the world had failed to note, or to appreciate, the 
vigor which the Church, during the two previous Pontificates, 
had developed. In many quarters it was taken for granted 
that the alienation of secular powers had not only destroyed 
the prestige of the Church in temporal affairs, but had also 
lowered its inner vitality to such a point that it could exert 
little or no spiritual influence. Against this erroneous im- 
pression, the Pope set a statement of fact. 


In addition to the manifest proofs of the divine power and 
stability of the Church, We find no little consolation in the 
admirable fruits of the laborious Pontificate of Our prede- 
cessor, Pius X., who during that Pontificate adorned the 
Apostolic See with the example of a life in every way saintly. 
It is owing to him that We see the religious spirit of the 
clergy everywhere intensified; the piety of the faithful 
aroused; a disciplined activity promoted in Catholic asso- 
ciations; the sacred hierarchy consolidated or extended; 
the education of aspirants to the priesthood promoted ac- 
cording to the strict demands of ecclesiastical legislation 
and the needs of our own times; the danger of rash innova- 
tions removed from the teaching of the sacred sciences; 
music made to bear a worthy part in the solemn service of 
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God, and the dignity of the liturgy increased; the knowl- 
edge of Christianity more widely spread by fresh contin- 
gents of ministers of the Gospel. 


The Pope was aware, moreover, that Leo XIII. had set 
forth the nature of society and laid down the true principles 
of human relationship. In his Encyclicals due warning had 
been given of the dangers which threatened the social order. 
Neglect of that warning had permitted the evil to grow until 
the menace became a reality and flung away its philosophical 
disguise. 

In his first Encyclical Letter, November 1, 1914, after de- 
ploring the outbreak of war and its widespread ravages, Pope 
Benedict continued: 


But it is not only the murderous struggle now going on 
that is ruining the nations, and filling Us with anxious 
alarm. There is another dreadful evil, which goes deep 
down in modern society, an evil that inspires fear in the 
minds of thoughtful men, because while it has already 
caused, and is threatening still to cause immense mischief 
to nations, it must also be recognized as the true source of 
the present deplorable conflict. Truly, as soon as the rules 
and dictates of Christian wisdom, which are the assured 
basis of stability and peace, came to be disregarded in the 
ordering of public life, the very structure of the State began 
to totter to its fall; and there has also ensued so great a 
change of thought and conduct, that, unless God comes to 
the rescue, the dissolution of human society itself would 
seem to be at hand. The more prominent disorders are 
these: the lack of mutual love among men; disregard for 
authority; unjust quarrels between the various classes; 
material prosperity become the absorbing object of human 
endeavor, as though there were nothing higher and better 
to be gained. These We regard as the four chief causes 
why the world is so terribly shaken. We must labor earn- 
estly, therefore, by putting in practice Christian principles, 
to remove such disorders from our midst, if indeed We have 
at heart the common peace and welfare. 


The source of these evils was not alone the unrest of the 
masses or the selfishness of individuals seeking their private 
gain. In large measure, the responsibility lay with those 
rulers who had forgotten that authority is from God and that, 
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consequently, they must render Him an account of their 
stewardship: 


Let princes and rulers of the people bear this in mind 
and bethink themselves whether it be wise and salutary, 
either for public authority or for the nations themselves, 
to set aside the holy religion of Jesus Christ, in which that 
very authority may find such powerful support and defence. 
Let them seriously consider whether it be the part of politi- 
cal wisdom to exclude from the ordinance of the State and 
from public instruction, the teaching of the Gospel and of 
the Church. Only too well does experience show that when 
religion is banished, human authority totters to its fall. 
That which happened to the first of our race when he failed 
in his duty to God, usually happens to nations as well. 
Searcely had the will in him rebelled against God when the 
passions arose in rebellion against the will; and likewise, 
when the rulers of the people disdain the authority of God, 
the people in turn despise the authority of men. There re- 
mains, it is true, the usual expedient of suppressing re- 
bellion by force; but to what effect? Force subdues the 
bodies of men, not their souls. 


But again he traced the conditions, whether in public or 


in private life, to the insatiate greed for gain which deadens 
both the perception of man’s eternal good and the due con- 
sideration for others: 


The evils We have just been deploring find their cause in 
a deeper root, and unless the good use their efforts to de- 
stroy it, We shall look in vain for the realization of Our 
desire for a solid and lasting peace among men. What 
that root is, the Apostle tells us: “The desire of money 
is the root of all evils,” and to this root are indeed at- 
tributable all the evils now afflicting the world. When god- 
less schools, molding as wax the tender hearts of the young, 
when an unscrupulous press, continually playing upon the 
inexperienced minds of the multitude, when those other 
agencies that form public opinion, have succeeded in propa- 
gating the deadly error that man ought not to look for a 
happy eternity; that it is only here that happiness is to be 
found, in the riches, the honors, the pleasures of this life, 
it is not surprising that men, by nature made for happiness, 
should attack what stands in the way of that happiness 
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with all the impelling force of their desire. But since 
earthly goods are unequally divided, and since it is the office 
of the State to prevent individuals from seizing at their 
own will what belongs to others, it has come about that 
hatred has been engendered against public authority, that 
envy of the more fortunate has taken hold of the less fortu- 
nate, and that the different classes of fellow-citizens are in 
open antagonism—those who have nothing striving by 
every means to obtain, and the others striving to keep what 
they have, and to increase it. 


It was not sufficient, in the Pope’s judgment, to point out 
and condemn the causes of the world’s disaster. Measures 
of a practical sort were needed, and these naturally were 
determined both by the facts of the situation and by the posi- 
tion of the Holy Father as the head of the Church. At the 
beginning of the fourth year of the War, he addressed an ap- 
peal to the Rulers of the warring nations, in which he brought 
out clearly the objects which had guided his action: 


From the beginning of Our Pontificate, amid the horrors 
which this terrible War has brought upon Europe, We re- 
solved, above all else, on three things: to preserve complete 
impartiality with regard to all the belligerents, as is becom- 
ing in him who is the common Father and who cherishes 
with the same affection all his children; to put forth con- 
tinual endeavors for the greatest possible good of all, irre- 
spective of nationality and creed, as enjoined upon Us both 
by the universal law of charity and by the supreme spiritual 
office intrusted to Us by Christ; finally, in keeping with Our 
mission of pacification, to leave nothing undone, so far as 
lay in Our power, that might put an end to this calamity, 
by leading the nations and their rulers to greater modera- 
tion and to calmer counseling for the sake of a just and en- 
during peace. 


To understand what impartiality meant for Pope Bene- 
dict, it should be remembered that Catholics were fighting 
under every flag. They were his children in war no less 
than in peace. They were acting in accordance with their 
sense of duty, and none valued patriotism more highly than 
did their common Father. While their fratricidal strife 
grieved him deeply, he realized that he could not, in justice, 
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show favor to any. There was little to gain by taking sides. 
There was much to lose. Whatever the result of the conflict, 
some portion of his flock would have been hurt and estranged. 

In time of peace, the merits of international dispute can 
be fairly determined. It is possible, amid the tortuous ways 
of diplomacy, to lay hold of the facts and use them as a basis 
for decision. War blocks the way to reliable knowledge 
and makes judgment a mere conjecture. This was notably 
the case after 1914. Owing to the number of belligerent 
nations, it was practically impossible to secure accurate in- 
formation. Under those circumstances, the settlement of 
rival claims would have been hazardous. The only effect 
would have been protest against the decision and hostility 
toward its source. 

In some instances, however, the facts were clear, and the 
responsibility could be located. Then the Pope’s action was 
prompt and decisive. He rebuked the doing of wrong, irre- 
spective of the party by whom it was committed and of the 
attitude which any nation might consequently take toward 
the Holy See. He had preached the gospel of justice, and he 
was the first to put it in practice. Once handed down, his 
ruling was not reversed. He listened calmly to criticism, feel- 
ing sure that events would finally establish his fairness and 
sincerity. 

However difficult it might be to mark out and follow the 
line of justice, there was no room for doubt as to the require- 
ments of charity. Nor was any close investigation needed to 
find distress that called for relief. Europe, in agony, awaited 
the Samaritan. How zealously Pope Benedict bound up its 
wounds is now matter of record. His service to humanity 
in the exchange of prisoners, the conveying of information 
regarding their soldier relatives to those who remained at 
home in suspense and the systematic distribution of charity 
in all its forms, is now generally recognized. What he had 
was given freely, without respect of creed or nationality. And 
doubtless, among those who received aid through his gener- 
osity were some who had never thought that a Pope would 
take pity on any who were outside the fold. 

The circumstances of war thus threw into sharper con- 
trast a philosophy that mocked at compassion and a charity 
which found in suffering its stimulus and opportunity. Pos- 
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sibly, those who believe in pragmatism may apply its stand- 
ards here and open the way to truth. In any case the common 
sense of humanity should easily draw its own conclusion. 

Neither justice nor charity, however, could regain full 
sway as long as the struggle continued. The only hope for 
exhausted Europe was in the return to peace. And upon this 
the Pope bent all his energies. Once and again, he appealed 
to the belligerent Powers. From exhortation in general terms 
he passed to definite proposals. The fundamental point, he 
declared, was to replace the material force of arms with the 
moral power of right and to substitute for armies an equitable 
arbitration. He insisted especially on certain measures with 
which the world is now familiar; the freedom of the seas, dis- 
armament, evacuation of conquered territory, the settlement, 
in a spirit of justice and equity, of the political problems 
which had emerged from the War. Such were his proposals 
in August, 1917, more than a year before the armistice was 
declared. 

Why they were not accepted is a question which has been 
answered in various ways. Eventually, the true reason will 
be given. It is more important just now to note the spirit 
in which the Pope appealed to the Rulers. 


In laying before you these basic principles—you who at 
this tragic hour are guiding the destinies of the belligerent 
nations—We are animated by the consoling hope of seeing 
them accepted and a speedy termination put to this terrible 
conflict which more and more clearly appears to be a use- 
less massacre. The whole world recognizes that the honor 
of all parties is secure. Give ear, then, to Our prayer and 
heed the paternal invitation which We address to you in 
the name of the Divine Redeemer, the Prince of Peace. 

. Weigh well your grave responsibility before God and man. 
Upon your action depend the comfort and joy of number- 
less homes, the lives of thousands of children, in a word, the 
happiness of the peoples whose welfare you are in duty 
bound to assure. May the Lord put into your minds and 
hearts such decisions as are in keeping with His holy will. 
Heaven grant that, while you merit the plaudits of your 
fellowmen now, you may secure for yourselves and receive 
from generations yet to come the glorious title of peace- 
makers. 
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Pope Benedict lived to see his desire, in large measure, 
fulfilled. Heavy as his burden had been, he must have re- 
joiced, more than others, at the ending of strife. But his 
efforts did not cease. He took up at once the work of restor- 
ation. His conciliatory spirit seemed to spread in all direc- 
tions. Probably its most conspicuous effect is to be seen in 
the renewal of friendly relations with France. For the East- 
ern peoples he was especially solicitous; and he accomplished 
much in behalf of the Armenians, Syrians and subjects of the 
Ottoman Empire. The plight of Russia aroused his sympathy, 
and he took energetic measures not only to relieve the distress 
of that unfortunate country, but also to secure the return of 
its people to Catholic unity. 

To Benedict XV. the Church in America is deeply in- 
debted. On various occasions he expressed his joy at its pros- 
perity. In his Letter to the Hierarchy, April 10, 1919, he com- 
mended, in particular, the work and the spirit of our Catholic 
schools. Catholic education, he said, “is the solid and secure 
foundation on which rests the fullness of civil order, faith and 
morality ... the weal of Church and State depends en- 
tirely on the good condition and discipline of the schools, and 
the Christians of the future will be those, and those only, 
whom you will have taught and trained.” 

As he looked beyond the wreckage of Europe to our 
flourishing Republic, he saw the possibilities that lay before 
our people: 

Retaining as they do a most firm hold on the principles 
of reasonable liberty and of Christian civilization, they are 
destined to have the chief réle in the restoration of peace 
and order, and in the reconstruction of human society on 
the basis of these same principles, when the violence of these 
tempestuous days shall have passed. 


The activities of the Pope in behalf of peace stand out, 
quite naturally, as his principal achievement. It should not 
be forgotten that he had, at the same time, to carry on the 
regular administration of the Church. In spite of the diffi- 
culties, notably in the way of conmunication, which the War 
occasioned, there was always the duty of providing for the 
spiritual welfare of the faithful, by the appointment of 
bishops, the adjudication of canonical cases, and the solution 
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of innumerable problems connected with distant missions. 
The record of these transactions is preserved in the Acta 
Apostolice Sedis, the official organ of the Holy See. Among 
the documents contained in that publication, the letters which 
the Pope addressed to persons of different countries and dif- 
*” ferent positions or stations, afford an insight into his compre- 
hensive interest and charity. They show him as a man who, 
amid the gravest oflicial concerns, found time and oppor- 
tunity to share the sorrow of others and to enhance their joy 
with his fatherly congratulation. He spoke from his heart 
to the heart of mankind. 

It was not, then, surprising that the news of his death 
should have called forth expressions of regret from all who 
appreciated his character and aims—from those who loved 
him as their Father, and from many others who, though not : 
of his fold, had learned to admire his qualities. These trib- 
utes are hopeful signs. They reflect, from countless angles, 
the good-will of the Pontiff, which sent its rays of comfort 
through the gross darkness of evil days and steadily pointed 
the way of peace. It is well that mankind should unite in ex- 
pressions of sorrow at the loss of its chief benefactor. But 
the worthier tribute, which remains to be paid his memory, 
is the completion of the task of pacification. With the hope 
and prayer that, under God’s providential guidance, this 
work of restoration might finally be accomplished, Benedict 
XV. entered into the peace which Christ alone can give. 
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BY MAY BATEMAN. 


= JHE critic, if he be a critic worthy of his craft, 
j should love the art of writing with nothing less 
than passion. He must be ready to guard its 
honor at the cost of sacrifice, and immolate the 
Se ¥ friend of his heart, if necessary, upon its altar. 
For, afer all, it is the soul of the man in his work which true 
criticism seeks; his self-revelation in his art; and even if, 
humanly, we very often love best the thing which is un- 
worthy, we can, in this case, pass over nothing that falls short 
of the best. That is the inexorable claim which art itself 
makes on the critic. 

If it be true, as has been said, that “books are written by 
the mind and not the appetites, . . .” the function of criticism 
is, obviously, “to treat in their expression in literature the 
mind and the soul. To discover the soul of a book, of a 
writer, of art itself; that is a task difficult and perilous enough 
to be interesting.” But, alas, “only for some of us is the 
difference between good and evil vital, in the sense that the 
perception of it is the organizing principle of our lives.” * 
Thus, “true criticism is distinguished from false by this, that 
while the latter studies” such things as style, subject-matter 
and conception, “as ends, . . . the former sees them in living 
relation.” To the psychological critic, “style and treatment 
are symbols” of their creator’s personal spiritual ardor and 
leanings. “Criticism,” in fact, “can only become” really 
“unique and fruitful by treating literature purely as the 
emanation of spiritual entities.” * 

An author’s personal relation to reality, the effect of his 
expressed attitude towards life, is then what matters, when 
the critic focuses him in this soul-perspective. Its precise 
quality is what makes the writer either an artist or a mere 
word-stringer. Books that are real books, have an actual 
atmosphere of their own which many who are sensitive feel. 
Some of us have only to enter a library to be aware of the 





* Edward Moore. *The Atheneum, *Edward Moore. 
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spiritual character of its collection as a whole; to sense either 
interior tranquillity or actual disturbance. “They say that 
when night has fallen and the master of the house is asleep, 
the books in the library talk to each other; exchange their 
finest pages, their most brilliant phrases, from era to era and 
temperament to temperament. ...” An incomparable honor 
for a writer to talk to Jean de la Fontaine, for example, in 
conditions of such intimacy! 

Carrying on the pleasant fantasy, one asks oneself which 
specimens of our most famous modern novelists’ work would 
meet on common grounds of intercourse with those of, say, 
the mid-Victorian epoch, whose code of ethics was so widely 
different? Picture, in your mind, the figure of some indi- 
vidual heroine of Charles Kingsley or George Eliot stepping 
clear of the printed page and encountering the creation of 
H. G. Wells or George Moore! Can you imagine a dialogue 
between Argemone Lavington,‘ for instance, and Ann Veron- 
ica?®’ Or seriously conceive that Dorothea Brooke’*® and 
Esther Walters’ would find a point of union? 

Take examples, even, from the writings of men who have 
more actually in common, Meredith and Galsworthy. Mere- 
dith serves as a connecting link between two eras. Both men 
view life from the standpoint of satiric observers; Gals- 
worthy’s innate love of the country, of every fleeting gleam of 
faery gold that shows in nature for the artist, is as tender 
and sensitive in its way as Meredith’s, though he gives it 
less play. He shares with Meredith the faculty of making men 
and women live and move, so that we take them seriously, 
for good or ill, and suffer when they fail us, just as we suffer 
when our friends step off the pedestals our affection raised for 
them. Yet I doubt if Carinthia Fleetwood,’ with her loyal 
courage, or Emmie Dunstane,’ true throughout to a fine code, 
would walk in complete accord with Irene Forsyte,’® in spite 
of that pervasive charm of hers which steals upon you, like a 
breath, were those three graceful wraiths to pace the library 
floor at midnight in their printed shrouds. 

There would be more instinctive sympathy, perhaps, be- 


* Yeast, by Charles Kingsley. *Ann Veronica, by H. G. Wells. 
" Middlemarch, by George Eliot. * Esther Wallters, by George Moore. 
*The Amazing Marriage. * Diana of the Crossways. 


“The Man of Property, The Indian Summer of a Forsyte, Awakening, In 
Chancery and To Let, by John Galsworthy. 
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tween Renée de Rouaillout™ and quiet Irene, who says so 
little and suggests so much, a triumph of faithful literary por- 
traiture. But even so, between the French Marquise, her re- 
serve of strength built on the habit of a lifetime’s discipline, 
able “to act up to the scaffold” on which, at the eleventh hour, 
she sacrificed her happiness, and English Irene, faced with 
the same test, and acting differently, there is a great gulf fixed. 

“Poetry, art and civilization all begin with an act of 
faith,” Charles Maurras tells us. We know what Meredith’s 
supreme act of faith was: “There is nothing the body suffers 
that the soul may not profit by.” Does John Galsworthy’s 
act of faith surpass, or even touch, it? How has he justified 
that “aspiration of life towards immortal beauty,”*? which 
should be equally true of literature? And if his output as a 
whole be looked at from the standpoint of a critic who, how- 
ever humbly, is intent on finding “spiritual emanation” 
wherever it exists in work, will his influence show for good or 
ill in a world which, more perhaps than ever before, needs 
sane and sound principles to guide it? 

John Galsworthy’s first book appeared in a restless tran- 
sitional period of life and literature. The ball of change, 
rolling steadily on, gained momentum, and every obstacle it 
met, including literature, took fresh impetus and, possibly, 
another course. The new note in literature, if more spon- 
taneous and natural in many ways than the old note, was one 
of almost reckless challenge; the new writers were nearly all 
preachers of a kind, if preachers of the gospel of negation 
and discontent rather than of affirmation and security. The 
fashion of what Michael Fane* calls “mock-turtle” religious 
beliefs was already threatened. The new style, “with all its 
freshness, its living interest, its power to grip,” gradually 
“became less and less of an art, more and more a method of 
social propaganda. All the outstanding literary personages 
of today, first and foremost, are lay preachers—Shaw, Wells, 
Bennett, Galsworthy, Masefield, Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc.” 

Artists in words—John Galsworthy amongst them—stood 
out from the medley, for many of the new writers “threw 
grammar to the winds,” and had no dignity. Galsworthy 


“ Beanchamp’s Career, by George Meredith. 
" Sinister Street, by Compton Mackenzie. 
* Ibid. “A. Compton-Ricketts. 
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was an observer; shrewd, ironic; versed in the mysterious 
ethics of upper middle-class families, those bulwarks of Brit- 
ish civilization whose invincible belief in their integrity no 
cataclysm can shake; an enthusiast for justice, a stanch demo- 
crat. He published his first novel in the late eighties; his 
second in 1900, in the period of the South African War. His 
restraint, his ease, the beauty of his diction delighted lovers 
of literature. Here, surely, was a man who would never 
jeopardize the honor of his craft. “Rules,” says a contem- 
porary French writer,’ “are natural and spiritual laws; 
theories, too often mere prejudice and sophistry.” John Gals- 
worthy already saw profoundly into the darker side of life; 
surely, with time, he would achieve a clearer spiritual vision. 

No one, more than Galsworthy, craves for the serenity 
and satisfaction that which is perfect brings. Tragedy lies in 
his failure to find it. For he desires it with insatiable ardor; 
his very ear is pricked to catch its echo. Like Ashurst, in his 
own story of “The Apple Tree,” he is devoured by a sense of 
waste, which pulls him up short, time upon time, when the 
fire-fly gleam of promise has once again drawn him toward 
another futile quest. “One’s mode of life may be high and 
scrupulous, but there is always an undercurrent of hanker- 
ing... A mal-adjusted animal, civilized man! There 
could be no garden of his choosing, ...no achievable 
elysium in life, or lasting haven of happiness for any man 
with a sense of beauty—nothing which could compare with 
the captured loveliness in a work of art, set down for ever, 
so that to look on it or read was always to have the same 
precious sense of exaltation and restful inebriety. Life, no 
doubt, had moments of beauty with that quality of unbidden, 
flying rapture, but the trouble was, they lasted no longer than 
the span of a cloud’s flight over the sun: impossible to keep 
them with you, as art caught beauty and held it fast.” ** 

We say of the work of certain writers that it leaves us 
with the sense that it was written “with the tongue in the 
cheek.” John Galsworthy’s work leads—whither? Until 
little Gerda’s tears, falling upon Kay’s eyes, in the old fairy 
tale, washed away the infinitesimal speck of glass which 
made him see the loveliest thing in the world out of per- 
spective, everything was spoiled for him; he could not really 

* Emile Bernard, * Five Tales, “The Apple Tree,” by John Galsworthy. 
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enjoy. Galsworthy, unlike Kay, perceives, is touched by 
beauty in many directions; is, for instance, “genuinely, almost 
religiously, responsive” to nature with its sense of a “brood- 
ing spirit” always eluding the heart expectant of Pan’s piping 
in the copice; appreciates, with clear perception, men’s stoic 
qualities, their efforts to break free from the rut of mean and 
petty circumstances. Much of what he sees is true, and he 
sees further into social wrongs than many of his eontem- 
poraries. But he does not see far enough. He does not see 
as far as Meredith, for instance, although Meredith’s methods 
were often marred by obscurity, and Galsworthy’s are always 
direct and to the point. In spite of his intense personal sin- 
cerity, his view of life is limited, because his moral vision is 
oblique. 

Just as, with Meredith, it is impossible to separate his 
poetry from his prose when studying his work, so, with John 
Galsworthy, it is impossible to separate his novels from his 
dramas, as means of self-expression. The position of the 
weak, the wrenged, the “lame dog” or fanatic, the woman who 
is broken on the wheel for the fault of the man, the poor who 
pay with liberty and honor penalties which the rich evade 
through wealth; these are the burning themes which rouse his 
most exalted, if sometimes his sentimental, championship. 

The Silver Box, The Mob and Strife are typical examples 
of Galsworthy’s work at its strongest. The Fugitive is a weak 
variation on a theme which obsesses the author: the rebellion 
of an artistic, sensitive woman, who has found out after a year 
of marriage that she has no ideas or sympathies in common 
with her ordinary, prosaic husband, and therefore breaks a 
bond whose claims she does not recognize or acknowledge. 
Clare’s tentative entry into the underworld, to which sheer 
starvation drives her, after she has left her lover because she 
realized that she was ruining his career, costs her her life: 
she is “too fine, and not fine enough, to put up with things: 
too sensitive to take help, and not strong enough to do without 
it.” But the setting of the final scene, with its lights and 
music and theatrical accessories, is tawdry and sentimental; 
a medley of cheap effects, carrying no conviction and utterly 
unworthy of the author. 

Few of the ironies of so-called justice—administered in 
the courts or by the exponents of our social code—escape 
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John Galsworthy. In The Eldest Son, Sir William Cheshire 
is firm on the subject of “the unwritten law” which compels 
his underkeeper to marry the village girl he has betrayed: 
“He must toe the line or take himself off.” But when his 
own eldest son, heir to a title that goes back to the thirteenth 
century, has brought his mother’s young personal maid, 
daughter of the head-gamekeeper, “into trouble” and applies 
the same “unwritten law” in his own case, saying that he will 
marry her, there is a swift volte-face in honest Sir William’s 
attitude: 


“It’s ruin. We've always been here. Who the deuce are 
we if we leave this place? . . . Good-bye to any prestige, 
political, social, anything! . . . If he marries her, I’ve done 
with him. As far as I’m concerned, he ceases to exist .. . 
The girl deserves no consideration. ... (To Freda, the 
maid.) You haven’t earned the right to be considered . . . 
You'll deserve all you'll get. ... To expect me to.. .! 
It’s intolerable!” 


Jack Barthwick, in The Silver Boz, is the son of a prom- 
inent M. P. Young, drunken, dissipated, he takes the purse 
which contains all that his light-o-love has to pay her rent 
with, “to score off the cat,” one night when he is intoxicated. 
Jones, the new, hard-working charwoman’s out-of-work hus- 
band, helps Jack into the house at night, is given whisky, and 
“having had very little to eat all day,” the “drink went to his 
head.” “Something came over him,” and he sees red and 
takes not only the purse, but a silver box. Mrs. Jones, who 
works at the Barthwick’s, is accused of the theft; and Jones 
gives himself up and fights the constable, who believes he is 
only doing it to save his wife’s honor. And the terrible irony 
of the whole travesty of justice comes when Mr. Barthwick, 
the honorable man—‘“so are ye all—all honorable men”— 
knowing the truth, stands by, although in mental agony, al- 
lowing Jones to be branded for life, imprisoned for theft and 
assaulting the police, his first offence, sooner than to allow his 
son’s name to be dragged through the mire. 

There is no weakness or artificiality, such as makes The 
Pigeon, as well as The Fugitive, ineffectual, in Strife which 
reaches the high-water mark of Galsworthy’s dramatic power. 
Two iron wills—standing as symbols of the conflict between 

VOL. curv, 47 
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the old order and the new, in the relations of master and 
man—are in bitter conflict. Throughout the play the tension 
is kept at straining point; both views are put fairly; both tell. 
Not until the last few moments do we realize that both of the 
honest enemies alike are broken by the weak compromise of 
the very men for whom they fought up to the last with their 
backs to the wall. 

The note of sardonic futility, with which this play ends, 
vibrates again in Galsworthy’s latest drama, The Skin Game. 
Class is matched against class here in an ignoble struggle for 
its “rights;” and as the fight goes on, the fine traditions of the 
class, which by birth and breeding is superior, sink to the 
level of its enemy, and worse; mere decency at last is thrown 
to the winds, and the two enemies face each other like dogs, 
intent only on tearing and rending each other by any means, 
however foul. Once more, a woman pays the cost of the 
victor’s unworthy success. Hillcrist, the country gentleman, 
demands, despairingly: 


“What is it that gets loose when you begin a fight, and 
makes you what you think you’re not? What blinding 
evil? Begin as you may, it ends in this skin game. Skin 
game! ... When we began this fight we had clean hands 
—are they clean now? What’s gentility worth if it can’t 
stand fire?” 


Stephen More, the idealist, in The Mob, applies to the 
rights of countries the same rights which, theoretically, all 
just-minded persons claim for individuals. It is the plea of 
little nations to exist, and, knowing their needs, to govern 
themselves, which he voices: 


“I love my country. It is because I love my country that 
I raise my voice . . . against the spectacle of one more 
piece of national cynicism. We have arrogated to our land 
the title Champion of Freedom, Foe of Oppression. Is that 
indeed a bygone glory? . . . A great country, such as ours, 
is trustee for the highest sentiments of mankind.” 


More carries his “forlorn hope not to let die a fire—a fire 
that’s sacred,” to the point of martyrdom. He gives up 
human honors; he sacrifices the happiness of his home; he ac- 
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cepts the scorn and derision of his fellow-countrymen and his 
friends, sooner than betray his ideal, for which, ultimately, 
he dies. There is a gleam of spiritual instinct in this strong 
play which shows too seldom in John Galsworthy’s work, 
however much we individually may have abhorred Pacifist 
principles when misdirected in the case of the late War. 

One passage in The Mob ought to be written in letters of 
gold on the door of the House of Commons and the Senate 
for members to read, mark, learn and generously apply: 
“Mine is that great country which shall never take toll of the 
weakness of others.” 

Every writer of imagination has felt the individual “pull” 
of his “special” dream-children at his heart-strings. They 
will, not only to live, but to grow—sometimes to grow away 
from him; they are insistent, compelling. Until they get their 
way, he is their slave. They make his life intolerable until 
he has made them live for others as they do for him. Not just 
as types or symbols, but as separate entities—as real as our 
own friends and acquaintances. 

The Forsyte family have haunted John Galsworthy for 
years. Probably, they will do so for some time yet. But be- 
cause he is an artist and knows that we can have too much 
even of what is so significant and haunting, he has wisely 
written “finis” to a story revolving round an action which, 
inexorably true to life, has consequences affecting not only 
those immediately concerned, but many innocent persons 
about them, and ends by dominating the actions of a later 
generation. The unsuitable marriage of Irene and Soames 
Forsyte, centres of the psychological interest of the Saga—two 
beings who were always utterly apart in vision and who be- 
come, after marriage, actively hostile in temperament, thus 
takes a tragic force which, like the shadow of night, extends 
and deepens and covers everything within its sphere. 

An “upper middle-class family in full plumage,” the 
Forsytes are presented with uncommon skill. They are 
neither caricatured nor idealized; they are simply true. 
Given the Forsytes, they can only act Forsytically, for For- 
sytism, like Potterism, is a force. It crops up in unexpected 
places. It could only be utterly uprooted by an interior con- 
vulsion which the Forsyte proper would never be likely to 
experience. You may study its development in a variety of 
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phases, in The Man of Property and The Indian Summer of a 
Forsyte; in In Chancery and Awakening and To Let. 

Such lessons in self-discipline as Mr. Galsworthy’s work 
does show, are given quite unconsciously. But it is a search- 
ing study of human mentality, with the added interest of 
being carried on throughout three generations. The heroine, 
who belongs to the second generation of the family, is still 
holding our interest, a la Couperous," at fifty-seven, in the 
last book of the Saga. 

The Forsytes afford an almost unique picture of British 
middle-class life and tradition at the close of the Victorian 
and during the Edwardian eras, and from the beginning of the 
Georgian era to the present time. Every Englishman knows 
that already the life, not only of 1898, but even of 1914 up to 
the memorable fourth of August, is much more remote from 
the life of 1922 than any normal span of twenty-four years, 
or eight years, would place them. John Galsworthy’s history 
of the Forsytes during this period of tremendous transforma- 
tions, will take, for the reader of tomorrow, the full value of 
a human document. He reproduces, with amazing dexterity, 
the color and the atmosphere of the period. His characters 
reflect its varying whims and decorations. They speak the 
changing vocabulary of the day. 

The central theme, the failure of Irene’s marriage, is 
treated with so much insight and human sympathy, that it is 
not altogether easy at the risk of the accusation of “narrowness 
and self-righteousness,” which Mr. Galsworthy is ready to 
bring against those whose views differ from his own, to show 
how, unconsciously, in the very book upon which he has 
brought to bear the full weight of his personal bias, he 
actually condemns many of his own theories. George Mere- 
dith openly admitted he was “half in love with” his “Renée.” 
John Galsworthy, wholly in love with Irene, makes nine out 
of ten of his readers in love with her, too. Her magnetic and 
mysterious charm pervades the whole Saga with fragrance. 
“Nothing so soft as a roseleaf’s velvet, except her neck— 
Irene!”'* She is altogether womanly in her love and con- 
tempt; in her “fineness” and shrinking; her withdrawals and 
reticences; her passion and her despair. Made for love, there 


“The heroine of Old People and Things That Pass is either eighty-seven or 
uinety-seven years old. “To Let. 
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is something exquisitely tender in the way that dear old 
Jolyon and little Jon, to take two beings utterly apart in age, 
regard her. The love of woman herself is contained in the 
supreme love which Irene, elusive, magical, evokes. 

Soames, the man of property, takes this woman, as just 
as much his possession as any other rare thing of beauty and 
value he has paid its price for, to enjoy, whenever he may 
choose. For that initial act of grossness, he pays and pays 
again, throughout a lifetime; pays much more heavily than, 
with his nature, he may ever apprehend. Not with impunity 
can we ever besmirch the dignity of a human soul. But, surely, 
Soames—Forsyte as he is through and through—could never, 
even as a lover before marriage, have been much less For- 
sytian? That is where the reader, just a little less Irene’s 
man that Mr. Galsworthy is, feels the first indication of the 
“something wanting” in the delicacy of discriminations which 
later are the means of making so many lives rock. 

Appeared upon the scene, young Bosinney, the architect, 
incidentally engaged to be married to Irene’s greatest friend 
in the family, June Forsyte, a fact which neither he nor 
Irene permits to act in any sense as deterrent to their own 
desires. Bosinney, ardent, erratic, an idealist, something of a 
genius in his own line, swimming out of his depth in the 
Forsyte milieu, sees Irene, shining out like a star in a night of 
thick gloom. Irene “was brought up strictly;” but strictness is 
not the main armor of defence in such a case, as Mr. Galsworthy 
does not explain. “She was not light in her ideas,” and there 
was struggle. What the author sees as inevitable, follows. 
For “love,” as he says, “is no hothouse flower, but a wild 
plant, born of a wet night, born of an hour of sunshine; sprung 
from wild seed, blown along the road by a wild wind... . 
And where this wild plant springs, men and women are but 
moths around the pale, flame-like blossom.” 

It is his excuse for the tragedy of Irene and Bosinney. 

And because Irene, repressed and disappointed, craves, 
like a hundred more of us, for the human satisfaction of 
human love; because in her immediate circle there is nothing 
very fine to live by, and Forsyte niches, when they have any 
niches at all, are usually filled up by false idols; because her 
vision of “life” is limited to the space contained in “here” and 
“now;” because, above all, she has no sense at all of the exist- 
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ence of any higher claim than the fulfillment of the tempo- 
rary happiness for which her soul is sick, she is drawn, like 
“a moth,” little by little to the enchanted forest where, hidden 
from the world, the “flame-like blossom” lifts its head, incom- 
parably sweet. 

There are stolen interviews; the lovers “love in deed as 
well as thought.” But presently, with violence, Irene’s hus- 
band asserts his “rights,” and next day, half distraught, she 
tells Bosinney what has happened. Whether he committed 
suicide or whether he was accidentally run over in his dis- 
traction, is never known. But the young life of promise is 
cut short. And one more moth in the circle round the flame- 
like flower is dust. Irene’s crowning tragedy does not come 
until she is past fifty. But it has been gathering through the 
years of passionate youth and ardor and surrender; rolling 
up, in its accumulated strength, ready to sweep upon her in its 
force, even when, for a time, she found sure anchorage. It 
breaks, finally, at the moment when, physically, her power of 
resistance is weakened by increasing age. 

“Young Jolyon,” now an elderly man, old Jolyon’s son and 
Soames Forsyte’s cousin, whom eventually she married, is 
confronted with the ordeal of writing the full story of Irene’s 
life to their boy, Jon, who has, ironically, fallen in love with 
Soames’ daughter by a second marriage, Fleur. It is Irene’s 
wish that Jon should know the truth; but every human means 
to escape the confession is taken before Jolyon, realizing that 
“the murder’s out,” decides, for Irene’s sake, to put the whole 
truth down in black and white. To speak of such things at 
all to a boy—his own boy—to speak of them in relation to 
his own wife and the boy’s own mother seemed dreadful. . . . 
And yet ... without them, how justify this stifling of the 
boy’s love? 


Your mother fled from [Soames’ house] that night 
[the night when Bosinney was found dead]. For 
twelve years she lived quietly alone, without companion- 
ship of any sort, until, in 1899, her husband . . . became 
conscious, it seems, of the want of children, and com- 
menced a long attempt to induce her to go back to him. 
I was her trustee then, under your grandfather’s will, and 
I watched this going on. While watching I became at- 
tached to her. ... His pressure increased till one day 
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she came to me here and practically put herself under my 
protection. ... Our names were publicly joined. That 
decided us and we became united in fact. She was di- 
vorced, married me, and you were born. ... Soames, 
soon after the divorce, married Fleur’s mother, and she 
was born. ... The idea that you should marry his 
daughter is a nightmare. ... Your children, if you mar- 
ried her, would be the grandchildren of Soames as much 
as of your mother, a man who once owned your mother as 
a man might own a slave. By such a marriage you enter 
the camp which held your mother prisoner and wherein she 
eat her heart out. ... You are just on the threshold of 
life, you have only known this girl two months, and how- 
ever deeply you think you love her, I appeal to you to break 
it off at once. Don’t give your mother this rankling pain 
and humiliation during the rest of her life.’® 


“Wretched letter,” as Jolyon tells himself. “‘A cruel 
business—cruel to her—to Soames—to those two children— 
to himself. . . . Jon was such a tender-hearted chap . . . and 
conscientious, too.... Youth took things so hard.’ And 
stirred, tormented by that vision of Youth taking things hard 


... Jolyon ... tottered in through the long window and 
sank into old Jolyon’s chair. ... So it was like this, was 
it? .. . There was a great wrench, and darkness. . .” 


“Nemesis?” Yes: in spite of himself, Mr. Galsworthy has 
written a story with a moral that “who runs, may read.” He 
proves that what Bosinney said, talking of art, holds true: 
“In architecture, as in life, you’ll get no self-respect without 
regularity. ... It never occurs to us to embody the main 
principle of life into buildings.” Nor, it seems, looking about 
us, into our modern views of marriage. 

Bosinney’s death—we will not call it suicide; Jon’s rock- 
ing world; Fleur’s marriage; Jolyon’s death—for it is the 
shock of giving the letter to his boy which hastens his end; 
these are the immediate results of the moth flickering about 
the “flame-like blossom.” Soames’ unhappiness does not 
apparently count. Of Irene it may not be said, “she brought 
it on herself,” *° yet Mr. Galsworthy’s attitude towards Soames 
indicates, even if it does not expressly state, that judgment. 
Soames’ unhappiness very clearly exists. To the last, he 


#” Jolyon’s letter to Jon, in To Let. * Ibid. 
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keeps Irene’s photograph concealed underneath the portrait 
of Fleur, the child he does undoubtedly love unselfishly and 
with devotion. “He slipped” Fleur’s picture down, “and 
there was that other one—that old one of Irene. . . . The owl 
hooted, the red, climbing roses seemed to deepen in color, 
there came a scent of lime-blossom. ‘God! That had been a 
different thing! Passion—Memory! Dust! ...” “The mel- 
ancholy craving in his heart” endures beyond the printed 
page; just as Annette’s, his second wife’s, dissatisfaction will 
endure. 

It is said that every man and woman has his blind-spot. 
Honesty in marriage certainly appears to be the blind-spot 
of the modern novelist. The possibility of applying the rudi- 
ments of common honor and good fellowship to its relations 
for the most part escape him. He pleads for “beauty;” uses 
the term widely, says, as Mr. Galsworthy himself says, that 
he means by it “good sportsmanship.” ** Good sportsmanship 
is emphatically not to bag another man’s bird, and admitted 
that the dignity of human life demands “just conduct and 
kind conduct, for there is no beauty in the sight of tortured 
things,” ** how can we justify, even according to this standard, 
the stealing of another man’s wife any more than we can 
justify the stealing of his family heirlooms? 

Mr. Galsworthy condemns the whole of religion as super- 
stition with the exception of its “beautiful expression of ex- 
alted feeling,” which is its “uplifting” part. He talks of sal- 
vation as “being commercialized;” says that “the only way in 
which each one can say ‘Retro Satana’ is to leave his or her 
tiny corner of the world a little more dignified, a little more 
loveable than he or she found it.”** How does he exemplify 
his point?) Which of his dream-children lives up to this ideal? 

He has spent years in the production of the “Forsyte 
Saga.” It is the work of his youth and his maturity, a finished 
study. But, summed up, it comes to this. Told with incom- 
parable magic, it is the story of a woman who bought human 
happiness at a price for which not only she, but those about 
her, paid in blood and tears, in some cases unto death. 

Without vision the people perish. The vision which en- 
dures, is one Mr. Galsworthy, for all his deepening love of 
beauty, still lacks power to see. 


™John Galsworthy, in the Yale Review, October, 1921. % Ibid. * Ibid. 
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The Saint’s Progress is the least worthy of all John Gals- 
worthy’s books. The motif of the story, unpleasant though it 
be, is capable of fine treatment, as is shown by Henri Bor- 
deaux’ novel, La Resurrection de la Chair, which deals with 
exactly the same theme, from a spiritual view. In Bordeaux’ 
novel, the mother of the young dead officer who, on the night 
of his departure for the front, stayed with the girl he loved till 
dawn, and who died without realizing the due weight of his 
wrong in creating a nameless human being and destroying 
his love’s innocence, takes his sin on her shoulders: makes 
her vicarious sacrifice for him: immolates herself for the dead 
and triumphantly accepts the stigmas of the shame he never 
knew. 

In John Galsworthy’s story, Noel, the young daughter of 
a country clergyman who is constantly spoken of as a mystic 
by friends who, like most of us, use the word without the 
faintest knowledge of its real significance, gives herself to her 
young lover, also on the eve of his departure for France, in a 
mood partly of desperation, through the overwhelming force 
of love, partly because her father has refused to let her marry 
Cyril Morland on the score of youth and inexperience. 

Cyril Morland is killed, and Noel finds that she is to be- 
come a mother. She “wants her baby.” It is the consum- 
mation of her glorious hour. It is only because of her father’s 
pain that she regrets the past at all. Her friends unite in con- 
soling her. One of her nearest relatives “could not help ap- 
plauding that hour of life and love snatched out of death.” 
Another says: 


“Life’s going to be the important thing in the future; not 
comfort and cloistered virtue and security; but living, and 
pressure to the square inch ... All the old, hard and fast 
traditions and drags on life are in the melting pot... . 
Regrets and repinings and repressions are going out of 
fashion. . . . You’re going to make life—well, that’s some- 
thing to be thankful for. . . . If you put ashes on your own 
head, your fellow-beings will assist you, for of such is their 
charity.” 


The father’s agony of doubt, his realization that his be- 
loved child has sinned, is looked at as a sort of amazing aber- 
ration. The proper attitude for him to take would be to 
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knock down the first man who challenged his daughter’s 
purity. But “the bells of” the faith he professes, “are beau- 
tiful, but out of tune with the music of the streets.” The 
thought that there “will be no peace for” Noel “until she has 
atoned” for her sin shows positively “inhuman,” in the light of 
today’s ethics. Noel herself, whose brief suffering, whose 
brief sorrows are so easily assuaged in the arms of another 
man—incidentally, a former lover of a cousin who has be- 
friended her—who is ready to accept her responsibilities and 
her child as his own, is held up, I think, for our admiration as 
a symbol of the New Age, waiting to break away the last 
remnants of the Tablets of Stone under her dancing feet. 

“You've been” our father’s “deliverance,” Noel’s sister as- 
sures Noel, when, owing to the scandal, the clergyman is 
forced to resign his living. Leaving his Church “will be a 
wrench,” of course. “A man’s bound to have a cosey feeling 
about a place where he’s been boss so long; there is something 
about a Church . . . there’s beauty in it, it’s a pleasant drug. 
But he’s not being asked to give up the drug habit; only to 
stop administering drugs to others.” 

Noel—in her all-embracing patronage—takes a_ step 
further. Resolving life’s problems with youth’s sublime as- 
surance, she voices the individualistic standpoint. 

“Shall I tell you what I should like?” she whispered. “To 
take God's hand and show Him things. I’m certain He’s not 
seen everything!” The spirit of all modern thought indeed. 
Man, in his leisure hours and gracious condescension, is will- 
ing to place his services as guide and instructor at God’s 
disposal! 

How is it that a man whose sensitiveness errs in many 
ways on the quixotic side, as John Galsworthy’s does; who 
can enter with innocence into the imagination of a child;* 
and into the mind of the old;*° who can see the glimmer of 
spiritual radiance in a Magdalen’s devotion to a scapegoat, in 
spite of the squalor and sin of their surroundings;** who can 
get under the skin of the country gentleman on the Jury who 
feels that he, even he, unbelievably, has something in common 
with the undersized “half-baked” little soldier of Kitchener’s 
Army, whom “love of wife and little home” squeezed so 
tightly that it made him a coward; who can feel with the 


* Awakening. * Indian Summer of a Forsyte. * First and Last. 
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prisoner in solitary confinement, as in Justice; still fails so 
utterly to test the worth of fortitude, endurance, discipline, 
where the love of man for woman and the love of woman for 
man obtains; and possess so little reverence for God? 

The very Pagans knew more than most modern writers 
do about the fundamental virtues. The strengthening of the 
mind by acts of temperance; the quickening of the soul by 
flight from temptation; the wrestling of the spirit in prayer; 
the gain of trial by ordeal; the necessity of atonement for sin, 
even if the means of atonement were wrongly directed; all 
these were practised by them. Even before the Christian 
Ideal dawned upon the world to solve the burning inequalities 
and cruelty of human justice, to glorify nobly accepted suf- 
fering into a priceless gift, it was held to be a finer thing that 
a man should renounce greatly, than to be merely happy, and 
the sum of his life’s quality was tested by others than Marcus 
Aurelius, rather in what it could endure for honor’s sake, 
than what it left behind in worldly honors. 

Today—‘I want Life awfully!”*’ is the modern cry. 
In other words, freedom to taste, to see, to take, to possess 
whatever our ignorance desires, in a passing mood; to own no 
master but Self, the one relentless tyrant, and bow before no 
altar except the one where Self is glorified. 

Not yet has John Galsworthy found that high and austere 
beauty at whose fount he could quaff full satisfaction. But 
the sincerity of his art, at its best in such dramas as The Silver 
Box, Strife and The Mob, may yet point to its way. 


* The Saint’s Progress. 








THE STORY OF JACOPONE DA TODI. 
BY M. IL. 


I. 


SHE was so lovely that one caught one’s breath 
And stared at her mere passing. Strange she was, 
And different from all others—gay and sweet 
Her laugh, her speech, her glance, her ways, and yet 
Something lay hid within, of mystery 

That lit her with a radiance not her own. 

She was Jacopo Benedetti’s wife, 

Of higher rank than his, but he had fame 

As lawyer and as poet, and he loved 

His fame and wealth, but more he loved his wife. 
As for his God and for his own poor soul, 

Little recked he, but lived his careless life 

For glory and for pleasure and for her. 

One day there was a pageant and a joust 

And Benedetti bore his gallant part, 

The brave, bold man who sought the world 

And all the world could give of pastime perishing. 
A large fair balcony was built to hold 

The high nobility, and there, a queen 

Among the queenly, sat that peerless one, 

Vanna, Jacopo’s wife—her smiling eyes 

Were fixed upon him mounted on his steed, 
Whose spirits he controlled with practised hand. 
His gaze now seeks her out. Their glances meet: 
He bows, saluting low his priceless love, 

His soul, religion, heaven—all in one. 

She laughs her debonair, bright laugh, and waves 
White hands of recognition and “God speed!” 
Jacopo fills his heart with one last look 

And dashes forward in the tournament. 

When lo! A crash: a cry: the balcony 

Has given way and all its burden gay 

Is flung upon the ground. Swift help is near 
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And rescued beauty soon is calmed and cheered, 
All save the Lady Vanna. Prone she lies 

And white with coming death. They call for air 
And cut her bodice open. Jewels flash 

And run upon the ground to left and right, 

But hid beneath the gold and silken vest, 

Is a harsh garment all of bristling hair, 

And the fair skin sore wounded with its touch. 
“Here comes Jacopo! Move away! Give place!” 
They murmur as he pushes through the crowd. 
“What! thou, my Vanna! All my life, my soul, 
My all! Nay sweet; look up once more and speak. 
Thou art not dead! O heaven, what is this?” 

He cries in horror, looking at that thing 

Of penance and of pain upon her flesh. 

Slowly the sweet eyes open once again, 

A soft blush flutters over cheek and brow— 

“For thee, beloved,” Vanna says—and dies. 


II. 


The years have passed since Vanna died and not 
In vain that gracious giving up of life, 

Which long had been for Christ and hid in Him. 
And now in Todi’s streets there may be seen 
Jacopo, once the sinner, now the saint. 

The pain that broke his heart, let in the light 

To show him what he was. Distraught with grief, 
At first for Vanna, then for Christ his Lord, 

He sacrificed his name and fame and all 

And gave himself to God in penitence. 

Mad was he dubbed; but his the vision clear 

That shows things as they are. His pride he slew 
By meekly bearing all the city’s scorn. 

The boys would jeer and mock and pelt with stones 
That once proud lawyer as he trod the streets; 
And Todi’s erstwhile poet was a jest. 

He was a wretched object in the rags 

That took the place of his old gay attire, 

And for his body’s softness and excess 
There was no mercy in his punishment: 
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Spirit and flesh had sinned and both must pay 
The price that he might fit himself to love. 

Love was Jacopo’s lure through all his pain— 
The love of Love Itself. What then was scorn, 
What then was loss, so Christ might be his gain? 
One friend he had through all that bitter time 
One who could get the water of his tears 

Changed into wine of love by her sweet prayer, 
That Queen of Innocence, that Pearl of Grief, 
The Mother of all Sorrows. Her he sang 
While yet he dared not sing of the Divine; 

And, through her, kept his poet’s heart alive 
Until his chastened spirit could pour forth 
Those other songs of love to Love Itself. 

And when, at last, that creature he had tamed 
Once called Jacopo, now Jacopone, 

Of Todi the “mad penitent,” he sought 

Amongst St. Francis’ sons a place of peace 

As lay brother. Those were stormy times, and his 
A stormy nature, but he held his course 

Straight on to God, and, a Franciscan, died. 

And so God’s grace worked in this sinner’s heart 
Because of Vanna’s prayer and penitence. 

His lawyer’s prowess led him into strife 

Even amid his later sanctities; 

But the true poet in him never erred; 

And all his singing was of Mary’s woes 

And of his love for Mary’s Wounded Son. 





PROSPECT FOR CATHOLICISM IN NATIONALIST INDIA. 


BY G. B. LAL. 


=AHE high caste Hindus are the only people of 
ai Aryan, Caucasian or European race, who are still 
Mi) pagan or non-Christian. Their number is large 


7 and their influence is larger, in proportion, not 

= only in India, but in all Asia. They are now on 
the point of establishing a great united, modern state, most 
probably under the British flag, but not impossibly without it. 
The imperial Conference in London had two representatives 
from high-caste India. At the Peace Conference, at Paris, 
while Ireland remained unrepresented, India had a seat with 
Canada and Australia. High-caste India is a member of the 
League of Nations. 

British statesmen and publicists have ceased to speak of 
the people of India derisively as “the natives.” And even 
Rudyard Kipling has laid his un-Christian pen aside, as far 
as abuse of the upper class Indians is concerned. 

The British Dominions are beginning to understand that 
there is a world of difference, as far as racial stock and cul- 
tural inheritance is concerned, between the Mongolians and 
the dark whites of India. The India of today is a new, self- 
conscious, nationally-minded India. 

The British Government has changed its attitude towards 
the people and the problems of India; what has the British 
Church done? By the British Church, I mean the Protestant 
or State Christianity of Great Britain. The British Church 
and British State are, from the nature of the case, pretty well 
linked; and the two change their policies simultaneously. 

It is certainly most significant that a large number of 
Protestant missionaries have begun to evidence undisguised 
sympathy with the aspirations of the moderate Nationalists 
in India for “Home Rule.” Such sympathy, mark well, is 
given by them, unsolicited by its recipients. Some British 
missionaries (Protestant) have gone so far as to join the ranks 
of the Nationalist propagandists. The most important among 
these, no doubt, is the Rev. C. F. Andrews, formerly a Fellow 
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of Pembroke College, Cambridge, England, and later Professor 
of English in the St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, India. Pro- 
fessor Andrews came out to India with the intention of doing 
Christian missionary work among the upper class Hindus of 
Delhi, the capital city of India. He believed in Protestant 
Christianity and in the Protestant British monarchy. But 
instead of converting the young Hindus, he was converted by 
them. 

Contrary to his expectations, and to the things he had 
been taught about India, in his British home and school and 
university, he discovered that the high-caste Hindu boys he had 
come to teach and convert were not a barbarous lot, ignorant 
of modern science, history, literature, philosophy, nor were 
they particuarly conservative and retrogressive. The Brah- 
man boys of Hindustan knew more of Kant and Hegel, and all 
that sort of thing, than did their Scotch instructors in English 
and philosophy. Theological controversy was of no avail in 
tackling these Rajputs, Brahmans, Sayyeds and the rest. 

Rev. Mr. Andrews and his colleagues then assailed the 
caste-pride and caste-restrictions of medieval Hinduism. 
The Hindu boys conceded that their medizval Brahmanic 
system was out of harmony with modern prejudices, and 
began to violate caste restrictions. Mr. Andrews and his 
Hindu pupils dined and played together. And nobody 
paid any attention to what they were doing. The elder Brah- 
mans had learned, long since, to let the younger generation 
strictly alone when it chose to violate the Brahmanic injunc- 
tions against mingling and mixing with non-Hindus. 

That was all very good. But that was not the real object 
of Mr. Andrews’ mission. In all the fifty years that his par- 
ticular mission had been working in Delhi, there had been 
hardly any conversions, except a few from the very lowest and 
most famine-stricken classes. 

What was the matter? The upper class Hindus were 
eagerly adopting English manners, customs, games, and even 
vices. They were sending their daughters to missionary and 
Government schools. They were quite willing to change in 
anything that helped them in practical life. The richer high- 
caste Hindus began to ask Mr. Andrews for letters of intro- 
duction to his friends and relatives in England: they were not 
only willing, but eager, to acquire the modern skill in science 
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and statecraft that had made the English so prosperous in recent 
times. But, somehow or other, they would not be converted. 
What was the source of their antagonism to Christianity? 

Mr. Andrews undertook a study, through authentic 
translations, of the great scriptures and literature of the classic 
and medizval Hindus. He found that the spirit of the ancient 
Hindus was extraordinarily akin to the spirit of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. The three great Aryan nations of an- 
tiquity—Hindus, Greeks and Romans, as also the ancient 
Celts, Slavs and Teutons, spoke languages descended from the 
same linguistic stock, had identical family and community 
ideals and customs, and worked out their historic destinies 
along parallel lines. In 1906 or 1907, Mr. Andrews stated that 
the Brahman scriptures inculcated essentially the same moral 
and religious ideals as did the Old Testament, and the only 
thing the Hindu scriptural wisdom lacked was the great mes- 
sage of the New Testament. He argued, in other words, that 
the native wisdom of high-caste India had already prepared it 
to accept the Gospel of Christ. 

Many of his Hindu friends and pupils said that he might 
be right, and that they regarded Christ as one of the great 
incarnations of Divinity, but they would not accept Prot- 
estant baptism. What was the matter? These Hindus were 
quite obliging, yielding, accommodating in interpretations of 
history; they were willing to show deep respect for Christ, 
still they baulked at joining the Protestant British Church. At 
last the secret was out. What the Hindus objected to was 
not Christianity, but the British Church. 

Since 1858, when the British crushed a powerful rebellion 
with its centre in this same city of Delhi where Mr. Andrews 
taught and preached, the Hindus had kept their patriotic emo- 
tions pretty well masked. Their nationalistic ranks had been 
utterly battered: old-fashioned patriotism was no longer pos- 
sible. By old-fashioned, I mean Oriental or Eastern patriot- 
ism. The spirit of patriotism is, at its root, everywhere the 
same, but it becomes attached to various types of symbols in 
various epochs and climes. Fifty years ago, Indian patriot- 
ism evinced a liking for certain habits and customs acquired 
by the Aryans of India, in course of time, from the Western 
and Central Asiatic peoples who traded with, and sometimes 
invaded India. These Eastern—Saracenic, Turko-Persian 
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and old Brahamanic customs had given medieval Hinduism 
a most non-Aryan form. 

In the fifty years following the great rebellion of 1857, 
the Hindus learned that their racial instinct was really Euro- 
pean (Aryan) and not Mongol-Asian or Turko-Semitic-Asian. 
So they started to purge out all non-Aryan superstitions that 
had become mixed with Hindu religion, morality and social 
customs. When this purification had progressed to a certain 
point, the old Aryan spirit of Hinduism stood out clear and 
strong. It was the spirit of simple, heroic Aryan nationalism. 
With this revival came a new hope for the unity, progress and 
liberty of the Hindu people. “The destiny of high-caste India 
was irretrievably European. India must become like, and 
join the ranks of, the modern European nations.” This be- 
came the one absorbing passion of the younger Hindu patriots. 

For a long time, this new nationalism remained more or 
less unexpressed. But the day came when it felt strong enough 
to declare itself openly, like the Irish patriotism of the day. 

Mr. Andrews’ pupils told him that as long as Christianity 
was presented to them furled in the imperial flag, they wished 
to be excused from accepting it. New India was saying vir- 
tually: “I regard your Christianity as an instrument of your 
State. I suspect that you bring it to me because you want 
me to forget my own indigenous ideas, ideals and aspirations. 
In other words, what you want to do, under the guise of re- 
ligious conversion, is to denationalize me. As I wish to avoid 
that, I must, under the circumstances, stick to my temples and 
mosques, although I have lost all faith in them, as far as ritual 
and creed and social restriction go. But I can still use these 
ancient shrines and altars of mine as round-tables for self- 
organization as a nation. This sounds very Machiavellian, 
very opportunistic. I realize that. But I also realize that you, 
British Churchmen, are not less, but more, politically oppor- 
tunistic than, I think, I am. When I—India—have attained 
my national wish, for unity and free government, I shall be 
glad to let you try to convert me. Meanwhile, take care that 
you do not cast your lot with those who are against my po- 
litical aspirations. If you persist in helping those British 
Conservatives who are determined to oppose my realization 
of self-determination, you may never, never be able to win 
back my heart, or head. If you espouse our cause now, you 
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will be putting me under a heavy debt of gratitude. And who 
knows I may some day want to worship at the same altar 
before which you bow.” 

To such an attitude on the part of India, the British 
Protestant missionary was not accustomed. Mr. Andrews, 
and his fellow-missionaries, scolded the Nationalists, called 
them misguided idealists, reactionaries and what not. But 
the time came when they began to see with different eyes. 
Mr. Andrews, for one, espoused the cause of Nationalist India. 
He is, at present, preaching the gospel of Indian Nationalism 
as a follower of Mr. Gandhi, the great Indian Nationalist 
leader, who is the father of a “non-violent-revolutionary na- 
tionalism” in India. 

The question now arises: if the position taken here be 
substantially correct, why have the Hindus not responded with 
more alacrity to non-British Christianity—Protestantism as 
inculcated by Americans, or Germans and Catholicism? 

The answer is implied in the question itself. It is that 
non-British missionaries in India have, with rare and certainly 
not recent exceptions, resembled the British Protestant mis- 
sionaries—minus their refinement. The German missionary, 
for instance, has been far more pedantic, controversial and 
unimaginative than the British missionary. The American 
Protestant missionary is indistinguishable from the British, 
save in that he has less influence with the authorities and is, 
therefore, less useful in the eyes of the Hindus. 

All these European and American missionaries have imi- 
tated so far the methods of the British missionary. And their 
attitude towards the people of India has been less sympathetic 
than that of the missionary from Cambridge or Oxford, or 
London, or Edinburgh. Even the Irish Protestant mission- 
aries have been no exception to this rule. 

The European missionary is not, I believe, capable of 
doing much in India. India must be reckoned, from now on, 
as an English-speaking country. The leaders of India—and 
henceforth you can only deal with her through her leaders— 
are an English-speaking class. The French are the only 
Europeans who can, in the writer’s estimation, win the hearts 
of the Hindus by their gift of sympathy and courtesy in deal- 
ing with strangers. French Catholics have been very popular 
in the past in many parts of India. Dr. Jagadish Chandra 
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Bose, the foremost Hindu scientist of today, received his first 
impulse towards scientific research from a French Catholic 
missionary, Father La Font. But the French do not seem to be 
in any missionary mood at present. They are interested in 
other things, the people of France. 

It is only, I repeat, an English-speaking missionary who 
can achieve any results today in India. Now, there are three 
great English-speaking countries: Britain, Ireland and Amer- 
ica. Of the missionaries from Britain the writer has already 
said all there is to be said. Ireland, it is obvious, is much 
occupied with herself. And yet, if there be any people who can 
bring the Hindus within the Catholic Church it is the Irish. 
And when I say “the Irish,” I mean the Nationalists or 
Catholics. 

The world outside does not seem to realize how profound 
is the sympathy for Ireland among the vast bulk of the people 
in India. The Nationalist organizations—the Indian National 
Congress, the Sikh Conference, etc.—went on record with a 
resolution of deepest sympathy with the “martyrdom of 
Mahatma MacSwiney.” The point to be noted is that the 
Indian masses, touched by nationalism, have already canon- 
ized the late Lord Mayor MacSwiney as a “Mahatma”— 
“Saint.” 

This bond of understanding between the Hindus and the 
Irish is not a phenomenon of the turmoil following the World 
War. It goes back to the beginning of this century. There 
lived in Calcutta, until the day of her death in 1911, a young 
woman of Irish name and parentage. Her name was Mar- 
garet Noble. But she had assumed a Sanskrit name, Sister 
Nivedita. In every large public library in the United States 
may be found her book, The Web of Indian Life. No book 
dealing with the ideals of traditional Indian culture shows 
such penetrative understanding and such keen sympathy as 
this Web of Indian Life, untangled for the modern eye by the 
subtle hands of the devoted, Catholic-trained, Margaret Noble. 

Young India was literally in love with this woman. She 
is remembered by many of the leading young Indian Nation- 
alists as their Spiritual Mother. Sister Nivedita was the most 
influential woman in India when she was alive, and her 
memory continues to be enshrined in the hearts of the modern 
Hindus. Her success was due, without question, to her Irish 
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and Catholic (according to my information) early upbringing. 
She must be regarded, indeed, as one of the first leaders of 
that revived spirit of purified Aryanism in India, which later 
became “Nationalism.” 

Ireland, I repeat, is not in a position at present to send 
any workers to India. She needs all her workers at home. 
But the case is different with Irish-Americans. The Irish- 
Americans are, it would appear, in an ideal position to bring 
the Eastern and Southern Aryans of India into the same social 
and moral and religious fold as the Northern and Western 
Aryans. They can do this if they enter upon it with a real- 
ization of the present situation, and with the spirit of Sister 
Nivedita. Christianity, rejected by the high-caste Hindu when 
offered by the Scotch or English Protestant hand, may yet 
take root in India if brought there by Americans of Irish 
Catholic parentage and frame of mind. 

The recent outstanding fact of the Indian situation is the 
spread of the Gandhi movement. Mahatma—Saint—Gandhi 
is known as the author of the non-violent, non-coéperative 
movement that aims at obtaining self-determination for India 
by paralyzing the British Government, the method used being 
the withdrawal of all coédperation on the part of the Indians 
from all British institutions—political, commercial, social, 
educational, religious and what not. 

There is in this movement something quite familiar to 
the Western people: the attempt to obtain a national govern- 
ment from a foreign government. But there is another angle 
to the Indian situation. There is the peculiarly Eastern color 
of the Indian Nationalist Movement. I have already analyzed 
the psychology of this aspect of the Indian matter, and only 
wish to emphasize the statement that India is Eastern-Euro- 
pean and not Far-Eastern or Mongol-Asian. The danger, 
however, of a sharp break between Indian and Western civil- 
ization is not to be underrated. Thoughtful Englishmen, who 
have a first-hand knowledge of the Indian situation, will agree 
that the supreme question today is whether India should cast 
her destiny with the West or with the Orient. 

The Indian National Congress has grown exceedingly 
audacious and disobedient in the last three months. It has 
issued a manifesto informing “foreign nations” that India, 
“when she becomes free,” will not feel bound by any treaties 
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that the present British Indian Government should happen to 
make in her name with any foreign powers. This is especially 
addressed to Japan. In a leading article in his weekly paper, 
the Bande Matram, Mr. Lajpat Rai—Mahatma Gandhi’s close 
follower and colleague—appeals to Japan to refrain from 
doing anything that might hurt the Nationalist aspirations of 
India. This appeal is made, frankly, in the name of a com- 
mon Eastern civilization between India and Japan. “Let the 
Orient unite.” That is the attitude of the Non-Codperators. 

This brings us back to the question: Should India be 
driven into the arms of Japan? I confess I am thoroughly 
saturated with Western prejudices. I would like to see India 
organically related to Western civilization. For the sake of 
India, I hope she will become a permanent partner in the life- 
system of the West. That India can give much to the West- 
erner goes without saying. But at present she has to receive 
much from the West—receive, that is, not autocratic imposi- 
tion, but the peculiar Western impulse of instinct, intellect 
and idealism combined—the spirit, the real spirit—and par- 
ticularly the American spirit. 

My own religious and philosophic ideas are peculiar and 
somewhat unorthodox. But for the vast bulk of the Indian 
people, it may be a good thing to adopt some form of religion 
that, while permitting the full play of their own artistic and 
emotional genius, will also relate them to Western life. That 
is why I am interested in the possibilities of Catholicism— 
that is truly Catholic in spirit, the kind one meets in America. 

Ten years ago the leading Catholic organs in India were 
strenuously opposed to Indian Nationalism. Today the 
Catholic Herald of India says: 


We do believe that if Mr. Gandhi succeeds in hammering 
his psychological ideals into his countrymen, there is not a 
nation on earth that will dare to lay hands on the Indian 
people. Had India been Christian, India would have stood 
free long ago, for the Catholic sacramental system is a 
source of soul-force no human conception could ever rival. 
But of its human substitutes Mr. Gandhi’s system is cer- 
tainly the best, and it were mean to close one’s eyes to its 


beauty.* 
* July, 1921. 
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MITHRAS AND MITHRAISM.* 


BY SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, SC.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Professor of Anthropology in St. Michael's College, University of Toronto. 


te N his most admirable little excursus on the Re- 

ligion of Mithras,? Father Martindale regrets that 
Bs he knows of “no English book which treats of 
tact Mithraism in a way which may satisfy, without 
(Chine Sz misleading, the general reader.” Possibly the 
translation of Cumont’s* smaller book had not at that time ap- 
peared. Mr. Paterson’s book goes some way towards meeting 
this want, for it is a useful and scholarly work, although it 
relies rather too much on the writings of authors like Loisy 
and Robertson, and does not seem to be aware of Catholic 
writers, such as Father Martindale. Moreover, we gather from 
statements like the following that the author belongs to what 
is sometimes called the Broad division of that multiplex organ- 
ism, the Anglican Church. Dealing with the question of the 
immortality of the soul as viewed by Oriental religions and 
by Christianity, he says:* “We cannot believe that the all-wise 
God will allow His purpose to be finally thwarted, or that the 
all-loving God, or His saints, will take pleasure in the torments 
of the wicked. The only two alternatives consistent with Divine 
wisdom and love are either annihilation or universal salva- 
tion.” A study of this very interesting book in any case sug- 
gests that some useful information may be afforded to readers 
of THe CaTHOLic WorLp not merely as to Mithraism—though 
that will be the chief objective—but generally as to the kind 
of attack often made, and sometimes with great plausibility, 
on the Church from the point of view of the history of re- 
ligions. 





* Mithraism and Christianity, by L. Paterson, M.A., Vice-Principal of Chichester 
Theological College. Cambridge University Press. 1921. 

2In The History of Religions, published by the Catholic Truth Society of 
England. 

* Every student of Mithraism or of Oriental pagan religions in Rome must now, 
and always, go to the works of this writer. Textes et Monuments, in two volumes, is 
the great work. The Mystery of Mithra is smaller and translated, as is Oriental 
Religions in Roman Paganism. 

* Page 75. 
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“The thing that has been that shall be.” Time after time 
are revived the old fables as to the Church and its relations to 
earlier forms of faith; fables for the most part, though there 
is, as will be shown, always or often some vague fact on which 
the fable is hung. These are sometimes put forward by 
scholars very well acquainted with the facts of classical pa- 
ganism but very imperfectly instructed in those of historic 
Christianity. 

The classical statement—one constantly quoted—is that 
of Renan:* “If Christianity had been checked in its growth by 
some deadly disease, the world would have become Mithraic.” 
Apart from the first part of the sentence, which is tantamount 
to saying: “If Christianity had not been Christianity,” there is 
abundant other reason for saying that the prophecy or what- 
ever one may call it, errs by its rashness. But it is in no way 
so absurd or unhistorical as the statement made by another 
writer, that “Christianity is only a sect of the Mithraists,” per- 
haps one of the most absolutely wrong-headed utterances ever 
committed to print.’ 

Let us at once admit that Mithraism forms the high-water 
mark of the Pagan religions. For this reason, if no other, it 
would be well worth some study. Whatever the relations be- 
tween the two, and we shall examine into that matter further 
on, there was a time in history when Mithraism was great and 
Christianity small—the mustard seed of the parable. “The 
Pagan world of that (the Antonine) age seems to have had 
little communication with the loftier faith which, within a 
century and a half from the death of Marcus Aurelius, was 
destined to seize the sceptre. To Juvenal, Tacitus and Pliny, 
to Plutarch, Dion Chrysostom, Lucian and Marcus Aurelius, 
the Church is hardly known, or known as an obscure off-shoot 
of Judaism, a little sect, worshipping ‘a crucified Sophist’ 
in somewhat suspicious retirement or more favorably distin- 
guished by simple-minded charity. The modern theologian 
can hardly be content to know as little of the great movement 
in the heathen world which prepared or deferred the victory 
of the Church.”* 

There are three schools of thought in this matter of the 


*In his Mare Auréle. 
* Dupuis, Origine de tous les Cultes, vol. ii., part ii., p. 203. See Paterson. 
* Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, p. vii. 
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history of religions, each with some measure of truth as its 
foundation. There is the Plagiaristic school, which believes 
that where similarities exist between any two religions, one has 
eopied the other. The second school is the Psychological, which 
argues that the minds of men, being similarly constituted, 
reach similar conclusions when working on similar problems. 
There is some truth in this way of looking at things, and so 
there is in that of the third or Progressive school, which treats 
of religions in terms of what is called evolution. No one 
doubts that the Oriental religions, as will later be seen, did 
in some measure, even in considerable measure, prepare the 
way for the coming of Christianity, but that is not the same 
thing as the claim that Christianity is no more than a develop- 
ment from these earlier creeds—‘“a sect of Mithraism” in fact. 
Such persons, for the most part, will have nothing to do with 
the idea of a revelation, primitive or otherwise. It is, as one 
of them has put it, a “puerile idea.” 

What are the data on which the very confident statements 
just quoted rest? It must be confessed, they are neither very 
numerous nor very convincing. Very unfortunately, from the 
antiquary’s point of view, every book relating to the worship 
of pagan gods was destroyed as soon as Christianity became 
powerful enough to carry out its purpose. There must have 
been thousands of these books, and one would give a good deal 
to see them now, the two huge volumes on Mithraism which 
we know existed, for example. All the official information, 
so to speak, having vanished, we are thrown back upon two 
other sources: the allusions, sometimes copious and always 
valuable, to different pagan beliefs, in the non-religious 
and light literature of the period; and the denunciations 
of the early Christian writers, St. Augustine for example. 
Much is to be learned from the latter, though, no doubt, one 
has to remember that it is an enemy who is writing, and that 
he is not likely to take too favorable a view of his opponents’ 
opinions and actions. Lastly, and perhaps most valuable, of 
all sources of information are the monuments in stone, of 
which quite a number have been discovered. 

The Mithrza or temples of the sect were always under- 
ground, whether caves or crypts, and have thus, in many cases, 
escaped the destruction which has overtaken more ambitious 
buildings above ground. The lapidary inscriptions, which 
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suffer from the terseness of all such things, teach us some 
things of value, but the sculptured tablets are much more use- 
ful, although, also, much more puzzling. These consist 
usually of a central scene, almost always Mithras slaying the 
Bull, an event to be described later on. Very often around 
this, and forming a kind of frame for it, are a series of com- 
partments each containing a minor sculpture representing 
something associated with Mithras. At least, so we suppose, 
for almost everything concerning these sculptures is matter 
for interpretation. Interpretations differ, and we are con- 
stantly confronted with the disquieting idea that, where our 
opinions are not supported by something in such literature 
as we possess, our interpretation of the sculptures may be 
miles away from the truth. From all this the reader will con- 
clude that the study of these religions is not all smooth, solid 
ground, and will feel it wise when he comes to a sweeping 
statement to ask on what evidence it is based. 

Before examining Mithraism, we will briefly consider the 
religious history of Rome up to the time of its introduction. 
The Old Religion of Rome, which cannot here be discussed, 
according to Dill,* “along with much that was sound and grave 
and fortifying to character, was also cold and hard and cere- 
monial. It could mold and consecrate a militant and con- 
quering state; it did little to satisfy the craving for moral 
regeneration or communion with a Higher Power. It could 
not appease the sense of error and frailty by ghostly comfort 
and sacramental absolution. It was, moreover, wanting in 
that warmth and sympathy, linking the human and the 
Divine.” Hence, as we learn from indisputable evidence, at 
the time of the fall of the Republic, religion in Rome was 
practically extinct and most of the temples falling into ruin. 
Now a religion of some kind all peoples must have and, if they 
cannot attain to knowledge of the truth, they will fasten upon 
the nearest and most fascinating form of faith at hand. If 
any person doubts this statement, let him cast his eye on the 
religious state of the world from the time when the War com- 
menced down to the present day. The progress of Spiritual- 
ism, so-called, for example, is evidence for this statement. 

Into a population, rid of its old religion and ready for 
a new one, poured the religious, as well as many other, in- 
* Op. eit., p. 554. 
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fluences from the Orient, brought in by merchants, by alien 
legionaries, above all, perhaps, by slaves, many of whom, it 
must be remembered, were highly educated, indeed, in this 
respect, often greatly the superiors of their owners. All these 
religions of the Orient introduced to Rome two new religious 
ideas according to Cumont:*® “Mysterious methods of pur- 
ification, by which they claimed to wash away the impurities of 
the soul, and the assurance that a blessed immortality would 
be the reward of piety.” Thus they supplied two factors in 
which the old religion was deficient. The worship of Cybele, 
which came from Asia Minor, was the first to arrive. Her 
symbol, the black meteoric stone of the Magna Mater, was 
brought from Pessinus to Ostia and afterwards to Rome in 
B. C. 204. The religion itself did not actually become natural- 
ized for a number of years to come, but it was there and exer- 
cising its influence, afterwards to become much greater. 
Egypt, later on, supplied the worship of Isis and Serapis and 
the former, if we are to judge from statuary representations, 
was a much more gracious, sweeter and more seductive god- 
dess than the stern Mother of the Gods. Moreover, from the 
contemporary accounts we learn that initiates did really go 
through a genuine spiritual crisis.’° 

Both of these alien religions, if not in essence obscene, 
became tainted with indecencies and excesses which must 
have disgusted those who entered them with a genuine long- 
ing for a spiritual life, and such undoubtedly there must have 
been. Upon these followed a swarm of Baals from various 
parts of the Empire. The best known of these is Jupiter 
Dolichenus, whose memorials have been found all over the 
Empire, even in distant Britain, yet who was in origin only 
the local Baal of Doliche, a small town in Commagene, a 
province of Asia Minor near Cappadocia. 

To all of these religions succeeded the worship of Mithras, 
an Indo-Persian faith. It was a part of Mazdaism, the wor- 
ship of Ahura Mazda, a sky divinity as Zeus and Jupiter had 
originally been. In the hierarchy of this religion, below 
Ahura came certain deified abstractions, and still lower, spirits 
of nature amongst whom was Mithras, the pure genius of light. 
He was not the actual sun: there was a clear distinction drawn 


* Oriental Religions, p. 9. 
* See the delightful and close reproduction of the classical account given by 
Father Martindale in a story, called “God’s Orphan,” in his In God’s Nursery. 
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here which reminds one of an Egyptian instance of a similar 
kind. That people had a sun-god, Ra or Re, worshipped in 
many places. There arose a king, Amenophis IV. (who after- 
wards changed his name to Akhenaton), who endeavored to 
introduce a rigid monotheism in the shape of the worship of 
the sun’s disk. Despite the apparent close similarity between 
this and the older sun-worship, this religion never took root; 
was denounced as heresy and rapidly died out. Mithras was 
the light at mid-day when it is strongest. In the sculptures 
(and apparently the same two figures were placed on either 
side of the temples) he is accompanied by two Dadophori or 
torch-bearers, Cauti and Cautopati. One, with flaming torch 
held upwards typifies the dawn and stands on Mithra’s right 
hand. On his left, the other, with torch turned downwards, 
represents the sunset. 

The story of Mithras’ birth is in accordance with his solar 
origin, for he is fabled to have sprung from a rock, in other 
words the firmament regarded as a solid structure. In Egypt 
it was a roof of iron, supported on four great pillars; in other 
lands it was of stone. Mithraism was the soldiers’ religion, 
and wherever they went their religion went with them, so that 
Mithrea are to be found from the Sahara to the Wall in 
North Britain, which was the Finis Imperii. Maps ‘giving the 
sites of such buildings as have been so far laid bare, show 
how numerous and widespread they were, but as no Mithreum 
could contain more than about one hundred persons, the exist- 
ence of numerous temples in one place does not mean very 
much. For example, Ostia was a very important seaport 
town. It contained at least six such temples, but after all 
that need only indicate six hundred adherents as a maximum. 

The spread and rapid progress of Mithraism may, in 
some measure, have depended upon its supplying some of 
those factors which were absent from the old religion. M. 
Cumont thinks, however, that there was another and more 
important reason for the popularity of this particular creed. 
It was firmly founded on dualism; that is to say, there were 
both good and evil principles, and both were deified‘ and to 
be worshipped. Thus was offered an answer to that crux of 
all theologies, the origin of evil, which could, and did, appeal 
to cultured as well as uncultured. That the evil deity was to 
be struggled against and eventually conquered, imparted a 
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certain virility to the religion and, no doubt, commended it to 
the legionaries of the Empire who, being constantly engaged 
in earthly warfare, were well able to imagine one of a spiritual 
character. Thus the religion had many characteristics making 
for success, and for a time it did succeed. Yet today it is, 
as it has been for many centuries, a mere archeological 
curiosity. How is this and what was the cause of its failure? 

In the first place, Mithraism appears to have completely 
excluded women from its services. The female counterpart 
of the male Mithraist seems to have been relegated to the wor- 
ship of Cybele. Now, it seems perfectly obvious that any 
religion which excludes the devout female sex can neither be 
true nor have any lasting measure of success. This fact alone 
would seem to negative Renan’s confident statement. But 
there was another and most potent reason for its failure. 
Here let it be understood that we are writing of Mithraism 
and Christianity from the purely historical point of view, and 
without any kind of reference to the Divine origin of the 
latter. Dill, who speaks quite tenderly of Mithraism, says it 
“is perhaps the highest and most striking example of the last 
efforts of paganism to reconcile itself to the great moral and 
spiritual movement which was setting steadily, and with 
growing momentum, toward purer conceptions of God, of 
man’s relations to Him, and of the life to come.” And, he 
continues, “it is also the greatest effort of syncretism to absorb, 
without extinguishing, the gods of the classic pantheon in a 
cult which was almost monotheistic, to transform old forms 
of nature worship and cosmic symbolism into a system which 
should provide at once some form of moral discipline and 
real satisfaction for spiritual wants.” 

Syncretism—the absorption into the new of all or most 
of the features of the old faith—that was what was at the core 
of all the religions of the Rome of the Empire. It made no 
matter how many gods or godlets a man worshipped. The 
Roman who adored, say, thirty-nine, had no comments to 
make on his neighbor who added a fortieth, perhaps in the 
person of Mithras. There was only one non-syncretic re- 
ligion, and that was Christianity, and it was the victor. The 
believer in Mithras or in Jupiter Dolichenus, or in both, with 
his syncretic ideas had no sort of difficulty in also worshipping 
the divinity of the Emperor when that became the recognized 
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State religion. The Christian refused to do so and, no doubt, 
the non-Christian Roman, with his bundle of deities, looked 
upon the Christian not only as a disloyal person, but also as 
a sort of fool—fit provender for the lions. Prima facie, it 
would have seemed certain that the easy, convenient, syncretic 
religion would gain the victory. But it was the non-syncretic 
which won. Dill and Cumont both agree that the syncretic 
character of Mithraism was its destruction. It could not free 
itself from the obscene and foolish fables attached to the re- 
ligions whose tenets it had more or less absorbed. And so it 
failed to satisfy that desire for a religion pure and undefiled 
which was growing rapidly. Harnack thought that the failure 
of Mithraism to capture Hellenic thought was a main feature 
in its fall. Others have pointed to the severe persecution to 
which it was in later days subjected, but if persecution could 
kill a religion, there would be no Christianity today. 

We have seen that there is more than a tendency in some 
writings to place Mithraism on a plane considerably higher 
than it would appear to deserve. The more it is exalted— 
though this is a point which seems to have passed unobserved 
by these writers—the greater the success of Christianity in 
vanquishing it. This, from a purely human point of view. 
In fact, from this point of view alone surely we may demand 
some reply to the question as to why Mithraism, with appar- 
ently so much in its favor, is an archeological curiosity today 
and Christianity, with apparently everything against it, is the 
greatest factor in modern civilization. No doubt there is one 
way of getting out of this difficulty by the old formula, “plus 
¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose.” “Christianity is a sect 
of Mithraism”—voild tout! If few would imitate the foolish 
temerity of the coiner of that phrase, there are many so-called 
historians today who would claim that all religions are 
syntheses and that Christianity, as the last of them, is the 
master-synthesis of them all. No doubt Christianity did 
make use of such items in earlier faiths as she thought might 
be serviceable. The early Christian writers, e. g., St. Augus- 
tine, frankly admit this. “But in borrowing, it transfigured 
them. In all that was essential, the Church would hold no 
truce with paganism,” says Dill, certainly an unprejudiced 
and well instructed authority.“ 


“Op. cit., p. 625. 
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Christianity was a sect of Mithraism or at least borrowed 
some of its most important features from that form of belief. 
That is the statement we have to examine. In order to do so 
thoroughly it will be necessary to take each of the points 
relied upon and see what its real bearings are. 

I. The Birth of Mithras. There is an obscure tradition 
from Armenia that Mithras had a virgin birth. It conflicts 
with the legend—much more probable and apparently much 
earlier—of his birth from a rock. It is not heard of until the 
fifth century after Christ, so that if there is borrowing, the 
presumption is all the other way. And, finally, when care- 
fully examined, as Paterson’? shows, the tradition recounts 
a form of virgin birth—if indeed that is at all a correct term— 
which only by an unwarrantable stretch of words can be 
brought to anything like the meaning attached to them by 
Christian writers. There is nothing in this, and we may pass 
to another and more picturesque feature. According to some 
authorities, the birth of Mithras was observed by adoring 
shepherds. What is the evidence for this? Out of a con- 
siderable number of sculptured slabs, seven exhibit figures 
in compartments of the frame which, from their relation to 
sheep or goats, would appear to be shepherds. Let it be noted 
they are never in the same compartment with the figure of 
Mithras nor are they ever in the attitude of adoration. In 
fact, we can feel quite sure that had there been no mention 
of anything of the kind in the Gospel narrative, we should 
never have heard a word about this story in connection with 
Mithras, and some other tale would have been invented to 
account for the shepherds. M. Cumont thinks the incident 
may have been borrowed from Christianity. Perhaps it may. 

If the legend, as it seems to be, is original, that there were 
no men until Mithras created them, it is clear that the shepherds 
cannot have been present at his birth in adoration or other- 
wise. Here is an excellent example of the difficulties pre- 
viously alluded to which arise from the necessity of attempt- 
ing the interpretation of sculptured scenes, as to which we 
have no literary information. In connection with this, it 
may be mentioned that two writers** have actually argued 
that the visit of the Wise Men to the infant Christ was copied 
from a visit known to have been paid in A. D. 66 (note the 


" Page 13. * Réville and Dieterich. See Paterson, p. 15, 
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date!) to Nero by Tiridates, King of Armenia, with attendant 
magi. We need not waste time over wild imaginings of this 
kind, the fruit, it would appear, of minds which must find 
some new explanation of Biblical occurrences at all cost, even 
of common sense. 

The last point in this connection is more worthy of con- 
sideration. Mithras’ birthday was ultimately fixed on De- 
cember 25th: is not the inference irresistible? This is a point 
on which it is difficult to speak with any assurance. There is 
no doubt that the day of the winter solstice was that selected 
by all solar cults for celebrating Natalis Invicti Solis—the 
birthday of the Unconquered Sun, which on that day began 
to reverse the period of decline, which had commenced with 
the summer solstice. Thus it became the birthday of Mithras. 
But why was it selected as the official day for commemorating 
the birth of Our Lord? In our complete ignorance of how it 
came to be selected, for, of course, no one supposes or has 
ever supposed that it was His actual birthday, it is better 
frankly to say that we cannot answer the question. We do 
not know whether the choice came from the East or from the 
West. It does not appear to have been known as the festival 
of the Nativity in Rome before A. D. 354 or in Constantinople 
before A. D. 379. All that Father Martindale, in his learned 
article on the subject in the Catholic Encyclopedia, feels in- 
clined to say as to the Christian choice of that day, is that “the 
same instinct which set Natalis Invicti at the winter solstice, 
will have sufficed, apart from deliberate adaptation or curious 
calculation, to set the Christian feast there too.” It may have 
been a case of “spoiling the Egyptians” or it may not. 

II. Titles. Mithras is invoked as “the incarnate word,” 
which is certainly reminiscent of Scripture phraseology. But, 
as Paterson * points out, the term is used in the same sect for 
others, even for an ordinary priest, and thus loses all the 
significance which it might otherwise have been claimed to 
possess. “Mediator,” another term employed with regard to 
Mithras, had, says the same authority, at first a physical or 
astronomical significance, since its possessor occupied a middle 
place between light and darkness, heaven and hell. But it 
also obtained a theological meaning when he became a me- 
diator “between the unknowable and inaccessible god and 

“Page 17. 
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the human race,” which is a conception in every way foreign 
to that of Christianity in its use of the same term. 

III. Amongst what Dill calls the “futile” attempts to 
associate Mithraism and Christianity, none is more prominent 
nor, it may be added, more futile than that connected with 
The Slaying of the Bull. It is perfectly clear from the monu- 
ments that this was the central fact of Mithraic worship. The 
legend relates that the bull was the first animal created by 
Ahura. Mithras overthrew it and, after dragging it to his cave, 
killed it by thrusting a knife above its shoulder. This is the 
action represented in the sculptures where Mithras, with a 
Phrygian cap on his head, stands astride over the bull which 
he has just stabbed, whilst Cauti and Cautopati, with an air 
of complete indifference on their countenances, stand on either 
side. In one case, instead of blood, corn is seen emerging 
from the wound, symbolic of the belief that the slaying of the 
bull was the regeneration of vegetation. In the picture, also, 
are often noxious animals sent by Ahriman, the evil deity, for 
the purpose of drinking the blood and thus preventing the 
return of vegetation. 

It will scarcely be credited that, as Dill puts it*® to certain 
writers this “mystic sacrifice of the bull . . . seemed to occupy 
the same space in Mithraic devotion as the Sacrifice on Cal- 
vary.” In further extension of the comparison here suggested, 
but actually made by others, another writer compares the 
dragging of the bull to the cave with the Way of the Cross. 
Well may Sir Samuel Dill, who is a scholar and a man of 
judgment, as we have just said, speak of the “futile attempts 
(which) have been made to find parallels to Biblical narrative 
or symbolism in the faint and faded legend of Mithras re- 
covered from his monuments.” 

IV. The Taurobolium. There is some doubt as to 
whether this disgusting ceremony, described in a previous 
article,** was associated with the Mithraic worship as well as 
that of the Magna Mater with which it was originally intro- 
duced. Some authorities stand for one, others for the second 
theory.'’ One inscription at least seems to prove that there 
was a connection. This baptism of blood, from which the 


1° Page 622. 
« “H. G. Wells on Christianity” in Tae Catrno.tic Wortp, August, 1921, p. 643. 
7 See Paterson, p. 30, note 4. 
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participant emerged renatus in wternum has also been put 4 
forward as the forerunner, and even the origin of various 
Christian ideas to which we need not more particularly ad- i 
vert. The last Taurobolium of which we have lapidary evi- 
dence took place on the spot now occupied by St. Peter’s at 
Rome. There is about as much connection between the i 
Taurobolium and Christianity as there is between these two 
facts. 

V. Sacraments. What are called, perhaps by some 
abuse of language, the sacraments of Mithraism, demand some 
attention, since some of the wildest theories concerning the 
relationship of this religion to Christianity have been built 
upon them. First of all, there is baptism. It is undoubted 
that the initiates of Mithraism, like the initiates of Isis and of 4 
other faiths, did undergo ceremonial and symbolic washings. 4 
The idea is perfectly simple, perfectly natural and likely to 
occur to various persons without necessary copying. To enter : 
the portals of religion one should be clean of soul. The body i 
is cleansed by water, and this external washing typifies the 
internal purification. Such was the pagan theory. And with b 
perfect logic it was felt that these purifications could not be 4 
too frequently renewed. So we are told that Ahura Mazda 
ordered that neophytes should wash their bodies for three 
nights and three days. That there is a superficial resemblance 
between the general action and Christian baptism, is shown 
by the fact that Tertullian and other writers comment on and 
compare the two ceremonies. But the underlying idea of 
Christian baptism—a ceremony which can never be repeated, 
whilst the pagan lustrations must be—is quite different from 
the Mithraic ceremony, though, no doubt, the idea of pur- 
ification exists in both. 

The Mithraic feast, in like manner, has been associated 
with the Eucharist, and here we meet with some of the wildest 
statements of all. In this feast small cakes marked with a 
cross and the juice of some tree, called haoma, appear to 
have been partaken of. Afterwards, in the West, wine was 
used when haoma was unobtainable. What was the exact | 
significance we do not know, but probably it was like the | 
agapé or feasts of love or friendship associated with other 
religions. The little loaves, on account of the cross marked 
upon them, have been associated with our altar-breads by 
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those who ignore the fact that all sorts of cakes, including 
the hot cross bun, are notched in this way and probably have 
been from the time that cakes first were made, for the very 
obvious purpose of enabling them readily to be broken up 
into bits. It is like the perforated intervals between postage 
stamps in sheets, for which, no doubt, some occult and un- 
necessary explanation would have been found had they been 
objects of antiquity. 

Another writer, ignoring the settled judgment of scholars 
as to the origin of the word “Mass” (the religious ceremony, 
of course, is meant) tells us that it was derived from this 
round cake of the Mithraic feast, which was called Mizd or 
Myazd. As to the ceremony as a whoke, no doubt there is a 
superficial resemblance between it and the Mass which com- 
memorates the Last Supper—also a feast. Tertullian and 
Justin Martyr both denounce the Mithraic feast as a diabolic 
imitation. Such, no doubt, it appeared to them, but in all 
probability it was nothing of the kind but just a love feast 
like many others, even perhaps like the mythical feast of the 
dead, represented on so many tombstones and partaken of 
symbolically by all Romans at the graves of their relatives. 
Of course, there are those who would have us believe that the 
Mass is nothing more than a copy or descendant of this feast. 
Christianity, again, is “a sect of Mithraism.” Paterson very 
shrewdly points out that one body would hardly copy delib- 
erately the practices of another and then pour abuse on that 
body as the copyist, nor we may add, is it likely that such a 
process could have been successful in the times as they were. 

It is extraordinary how little attempt is made by writers 
of this kind to put themselves into the time of which they 
write. The Canon of the Mass, as we have it, is, by general 
consent of scholars, of apostolic or early post-apostolic time. 
The Church was then in the Catacombs, celebrating Mass much 
as it is now celebrated. Mithraism was an important religion 
smiled on by the powers that were, who were, at the same 
time, doing their best to exterminate the weaker faith. In the 
long run, that apparently weaker faith won. Why, if Chris- 
tianity was a copy of Mithraism—a mere sect of that faith—and 
its central ceremony nothing more than a copy of the love feast 
of Mithras—why, if this be true, did the Christians find it 
necessary to betake themselves to the Catacombs at all? Why 
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undergo persecution whilst the religion of which they were 
only a sect was basking in official smiles, or at least pursuing 
an unpersecuted career? To the writers of the period, Chris- 
tianity was an obscure offshoot of Judaism and there is not a 
single word as to any relationship with Mithras. That was left 
to latter day writers to discover, as well as that marvelous 
mare’s nest which ascribes the origin of the Eucharist to St. 
Paul’s studies in Tarsus ** of Mithraism and its doings. Pater- 
son says that “Professor Percy Gardner suggests that St. Paul 
was influenced by the Eleusinian mysteries,’® and that his 
account of the Last Supper was one of his ecstatic revelations. 
Mr. J. M. Robertson argues that St. Paul was practising a 
supper of which he had no Jesuine record.”*° And Paterson 
very properly adds: “But even if St. Paul was not dependent 
on apostolic information, either of St. Peter or St. James,” 
it is difficult to believe that he concocted the Christian rite out 
of his own head with a few heathen ideas.” 

It is indeed! Further it is not explained to us how St. 
Paul, born out of due time, as he tells us himself, after invent- 
ing this wholly new thing, was able to persuade the other 
Apostles that it was part of the teaching of their Lord so that 
they and the whole Church were practising it within a few 
years. St. Paul, no doubt, was a forceful personage, but so, 
after his conversion, was St. Peter, and surely this tale is more 
incredible than any of Munchausen’s adventures. There 
seems to be no end to these ingenious deliramenta. A much 
more likely result of St. Paul’s knowledge of Mithraism and its 
ways and of the Eleusinian mysteries, as Paterson again points 
out, is that he was warning Christians against them when he 
told them that they could not drink the cup of the Lord and 
that of devils, nor sit at both of their tables. After all, St. 
Paul is net our only authority for the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Confirmation, so some have suggested, derives the signing 
with the holy oil from the fact that at the initiation into one of 
the grades of which we have shortly to speak, the neophyte 
was branded on the forehead with a hot iron. The originator 
of this suggestion may be complimented on his ingenuity 
rather than his sense of humor. 


‘Page 44. * Origin of the Lord’s Supper, 1893. 
* Religious System of the World, p. 209. “= Galatians i. 18, 19. 
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VI. Grades in Mithraism. There was a graded system 
in Mithraism: of that there is no doubt, for St. Jerome gives an 
account of it with the names of the grades, which are quite 
interesting. But except that there are seven “Orders,” major 
and minor, in the Catholic Church and seven grades in Mith- 
raism, there is no other connection. Seven was possibly chosen 
by both as the perfect number. To an outsider, there is much 
more likeness to the grades in Masonry and other secret so- 
cities. Indeed, Kipling in his tale has used a_ novelist’s 
license to introduce secret signs which, of course, may have 
existed, though history knows nothing of them. In this con- 
nection, it may be mentioned that the spirit of fraternity in- 
culcated by Mithraism was within the brotherhood as with 
Masonry, and not for all mankind as taught by Christianity. 
It is one of the ways in which the Ethics of this religion dif- 
fered from those of the Christian faith. 

Mithraism taught rigid adherence to the truth, and urged 
abstinence and continence, indeed it was distinguished from 
Oriental religions in general by the purity of its adherents, or 
at least the purity enjoined upon them. Yet Father Martin- 
dale says of it, and he is an authority on the subject, “in no 
case have we evidence of a true code or system of ethics, or 
any trace (historically verifiable) of moral effort or ideal 
which can bear any relation to the Christian, save that of a 
will-o’-the-wisp to the noon-day sun.” 

This observation, we think, is the high-water mark of what 
may be said, with any truth, of all the alleged resemblances. 














IRELAND AND THE SEA. 
BY JAMES F. CASSIDY. 


T is difficult to think of Ireland without thinking 
m of the sea. Nature has decreed that that land 
should forever feel the beat of the ocean’s heart 
and hear, without ceasing, its thunder voice. 
History has wrought for Ireland an acquaintance 
with the sea that has been illumined by many a glory and 
darkened by many a sorrow. And these twin forces of na- 
ture and experience have added to her character notes that 
express in many a mood and gesture the molding power of 
the eternal waves. “It may well be,” says Yeats, speaking of 
the influence of the sea on Irish character, “that the elements 
have their children . . . and I am certain that the water, the 
waters of the seas and of the lakes and of the mist and rain, 
has all but made the Irish after its image.” 

It is within the realm of Irish imagination that this spell 
of the waters is most potent. Nature gives the Irish a re- 
markable imaginative power, and this faculty finds a welcome 
field of activity in the watery stretches of the ocean over which 
the spirit of immensity seems to brood. From this lightning 
fancy spring many of the fires of an ardent curiosity which 
hungers for the unknown. This curiosity, hot on the trail of 
the unrevealed, finds pleasing hunting grounds in that indefi- 
nite shroud of mist which cloaks so often Irish waters, and 
seems to hold a something not of sea or land. Gray mists, 
gray seas, by virtue of their spectral coloring and strange 
bridging power between heaven and earth, are ever potent to 
coerce the fancy into flights in realms never scanned by hu- 
man eye. It is litthe wonder, then, that in the days of the dim 
pagan past the Irish thought the secrets of Paradise dwelt upon 
the bosom of the deep or within the recesses of its watery 
heart. Amid the waves they fashioned in fancy for them- 
selves a haunt where youth and beauty and happiness should 
never fail to woo the heart of man. And today, in spite of 
fifteen centuries of Christian tutelage, many a dweller by the 
Irish coast line will not hesitate, in moments of romantic 
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exaltation, to tell of abodes of magnificence vaguely viewed 
within the circle of the sea’s horizon. 

Though this pagan philosophy of a marine Paradise seems 
to submerge the teaching of the Gospel at times when the 
Gaelic tradition is in the ascendant, it no longer claims the 
serious attention of any save the most unsophisticated. 
Christian dogma has transferred the Isles of the Blessed to the 
domain of the folklorist and the poet. Yet for the Christian 
Gael, there is still a something in the sea that speaks of an in- 
visible world. The Irishman’s simplicity and closeness to 
nature grant a ready admittance to the feeling of religious 
awe, when might and majesty confront him in the heaving 
strength and unearthly sublimity of the roll of myriad waves. 
His tendency to exaggeration and giantism in imagery revels 
in the immensity of the sea, lifts him in spirit to Immensity It- 
self and makes the briny vastness a vivid reflex of Omnip- 
otence. So profound is this consciousness of God’s presence 
on the main that, in the age of his most vivid faith and 
unhindered devotion to nature, the Irishman was wont to 
make the sea his favorite haunt when he heard the pilgrim’s 
call. 

Many in the first days of Ireland’s Christian fervor, loved 
like Conall the Red to “seek the Lord on the sea.” There were 
not a few who saw the beauty and omnipresence of the Deity 
so clearly manifested in the glory and magnitude that made 
upon the deep their dwelling place that, with oarless curraghs, 
they sought the peace that is divine upon its bosom. Such 
were the good Columba and his companions who committed 
themselves to the waves as to the arms of God Himself. “Let 
us quit our voyaging,” said they, “save the path that our cur- 
ragh will take us . . . and let us go over the long waves of the 
flood.” Besides such religious romanticists as Conall and 
Columba, there were thousands of others who sought the 
Lord on the sea through the more commonplace adventure of 
monastic life. Several quiet homes of piety were established 
on islands off the Irish coast where the heart of the recluse 
should always feel the thrill of the sea’s undying Magnificat. 
Here the fugitive outline of the ocean’s circular symbolism of 
eternity summoned the mystic’s soul to realms where nothing 
terrestrial could check the progress of its immortal flight. 
Here, too, the distractions which haunt the ways of men and 
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hamper the silent converse of the soul with its Creator seldom 
found a residence. 

The great quiet of the lonely waters crept irresistibly into 
the mind of the isle-dweller, and kept it longing for that 
primal peace which abides for aye round the Throne. And 
the beauty that caught the eye was that which most befitted 
the devotee of the spirit. The esthetic appeal of northern seas 
possesses very little that is fundamentally sensuous. Their 
coldness and austerity invest them with a spiritual attractive- 
ness which charms the minds of those who wage war upon the 
senses, and tends to raise them to the Spirit-Beauty they 
reflect. 

When the mind operates within the sphere of the unseen 
it seldom fails to harbor a sense of mystery. Things that 
cannot be submitted to the scrutiny of the senses, usually sup- 
ply material for wonder. This is especially true when the 
invisible occupies the attention of one so imaginative as the 
average Celt. Throughout his history a vivid and luxuriant 
imagination has codperated with his immaterialistic concep- 
tion of life, and the permanence of this union leaves him today 
a stanch defender of wonder-haunted, peetic ground against 
the onslaughts of modern science. It is natural, then, that he 
should love the sea for the wealth of wonder that is coupled 
with its spiritual significance. As Sidney Lysaght said: 


. . » between the veiled and shown, 
Wonders hidden are our own; 


Secret vision hides we find 
Written in the undefined; 
Revelations in the guessed, 
Treasures in the unpossessed. 


The Irishman’s ability for finding wonder “between the 
veiled and shown,” owes much to the fact that he is not an 
extensive traveler. The non-emigrant Gael is compelled, in 
spite of his natural love of travel, by circumstances not under 
his control, to be conservative in his movements whether com- 
mercial or pleasurable. Hence actual contact with strange 
territory finds him seldom beyond the limits of his native 
county. This limited physical experience of distance only 
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serves as a goad to a travel-hungry imagination, when con- 
fronted with objects suggestive of a vastness that only the 
steeds of the mind can traverse. The imaginative realization 
of what is physically unattainable, adds immensely to the 
craving of fancy and to the resultant activity to satisfy that 
hunger. Such a craving is created by the vision of the sea. 
Its giant stretches are a great “undefined” for the untraveled 
Gael because their power to suggest distance is remarkable. 
The wonder-seeker finds a strong stimulant for his fancy in the 
indefiniteness of expression that characterizes Irish seas where 
the mystery color of grayness so constantly abides. In these 
northern waters indefinite and spectral mists, uniting by their 
eerie bridge both sky and waters, seem to hold the secrets 
of the earth’s quiet converse with the heavens. No wonder 
that the mystery-haunted fancy of the Gael should love these 
cloud-strewn seas, and even yet in moments of imaginative 
vigor discover the mystic glory of a lost Moy Mel within their 
obscure ways. No wonder that the rapture of the world’s 
greatest dreamer is still a splendid reality. 

The magic of distance holds for the Irishman more at- 
tractions than wonder. The call of the wilderness and the 
enchantment of the far-away, everlasting properties of the 
ocean, are a constant challenge to the love of travel and the 
spirit of adventure that have been his since history introduced 
him to the world. The Irishman is abnormally curious; he 
longs to probe the unknown and discover the things to which 
the unexplored may lead. Hence the spell of the sea is upon 
him, for its long, dim lanes seem to lead to a wealth of the 
unrevealed in the far-off parts of the world. Like Brendan 
of old, “the Sinbad of clerical romance,” whose boat sought the 
Land of Promise beyond the waves’ horizon, the average Gael 
finds a something in the sea that speaks more gloriously of 
the promise of a future than of the record of a past, a some- 
thing that appeals to his sense of destiny, a something that 
gives strength to his endeavors to snatch from the womb of 
futurity the full flowering of the arrested genius of his race. 
And as he loves the sea for its message of things-to-be, he 
likes it, too, for its kindred utterance of ceaseless change. Its 
mutability pleases his very temperamental character, for it 
suggests an emotionalism that mirrors the passionate depth 
and very transitory nature of his own feelings. Its many pas- 
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sions, ranging from great serenities to titan rages, act as a 
magnet upon the heart swayed by kindred varied and intense 
emotions. 

This passion, which holds the great flood, begets its in- 
evitable offspring of poetry. This latter furnishes a great 
lure upon the deep for the poetic soul of the Gael. That the 
whisperings of the muse are most distinctly heard where the 
voiceful sea sings its song of majesty, is a creed of the Irish- 
man as old as his history. Though this association of the 
gift of poetry with water is closely connected in pre-Christian 
times with the religion of the druids and as a mystic dogma of 
ancient pagan faith merits no serious consideration, it throws 
light on the part that nature played in developing the poetic 
mind of Ireland. 

Nature-worship entered conspicuously into Irish pagan- 
ism and demanded a very close study of natural phenomena. 
As a result, the Irish mind cultivated an intimate friendship 
with the sea and saw how fruitful it was as a source of poetic 
inspiration. Hence, mystic dogmatizing aside, there was 
much truth in the belief that the secrets of the muse were re- 
vealed by the water’s edge. In the rhythmic advance and 
retreat of the waves, there was much to suggest the poetry of 
motion. In their varied, yet restrained, coloring, there existed 
an appeal for hearts cherishing novelty and the chastened 
shades of northern lands. In their perennial freshness and 
marked immunity from earthly impurities, there was a charm 
for those who knew little of the blighting monotonies and 
taints of an artificial life. And, finally, the sea’s simplicity, 
manifested in its singular freedom from the complexities that 
man’s rule has imposed upon the more tractable land, was 
admired by a people who lived in considerable isolation from 
the intricacies of European civilization. 

It is, however, the melancholy of the sea that most of all 
appeals to the poetic instinct of the Irish race. It has been 
said that the element of sadness supplies the noblest thoughts 
to poetry; this is certainly true of Gaelic verse. The inspired 
numbers of the Irish people are the product of a race that has 
known many sorrows. It is this heritage of grief that makes 
Ireland feel that there is a certain sympathy in nature, and, 
above all, in the sad sea-breakers, for her woes. Convinced 
of this bond of sorrow between Ireland and the sea, Lionel 
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Johnson penned this salutation to the land whose feelings he 
so nobly interpreted: 


Thy sorrow, and the sorrow of the sea, 
Are sisters; the sad winds are of thy race: 
The heart of melancholy beats in thee, 

And the lamenting spirit haunts thy face, 
Mournful and mighty mother! 


The “lamenting spirit” of the sea sings a sad song for 
hearts that are schooled in sorrow, for its wail is the keen of 
an element. It voices a grief so instinct with the note of uni- 
versality and so suggestive of all the tears that time has wit- 
nessed, that it seems the most fitting tribute of sorrowful 
sympathy that nature could pay to a people whose sufferings 
are symbolic of the elemental pain that the soul of humanity 
harbors. Then Irish seas beat upon a coast line that is pierced 
by many a deep wound, and resembles a gaunt tortured 
figure expressive of age-long anguish. These waters are more 
frequently garbed in the mourning apparel of the mists than 
in the sunlit robes of jubilee. Historically, they have many 
associations that tell of the national tragedy of Ireland. It is 
over the waves that the stranger came who took away the 
patrimony of the Gael. It is the sea that has been the greatest 
barrier to Irish freedom. It is the sea that has heard the 
lamentations of countless exiles, forced by a bitter fate to live 
the life of the stranger far from their motherland. 

And Irish seas are as lonely as they are sad. In days 
gone by a prosperous merchant marine did business between 
Ireland and the Continent, and helped to relieve to some 
extent the dreariness of the Atlantic. Today that shipping life 
has almost vanished, and the few vessels that traverse the 
waters serve only by their solitary forms to add to the desolate 
aspect of the seas. And those deserted seas circling round the 
shores of Ireland make that land more isolated than any other 
country of Europe. Situated beyond the most western point 
of the Continent, Ireland stands apart from the company of 
the other nations, and is compelled to find within herself some- 
thing to compensate her for her aloofness from international 
society. In her solitude, she naturally inclines to meditative 
and introspective ways, and broods with intensity upon her 
past and present. This loneliness of concentration upon self 
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is magnified by the extremely social nature of her soul, which 
hungers most for human intercourse through its vivid con- 
ception of what the lack of society means. 

However, within this gloom of her solitude Ireland has 
cultivated patriotic virtues, which are largely responsible for 
the brilliant struggle she has maintained for the preservation 
of her national individuality. Her isolated position has kept 
her more racially pure than any other European people. It 
has so focused her thoughts upon her national being, fhat 
she has developed a very vivid consciousness of her distinctive 
character as a people who, primarily, owe their racial unity 
and continuity to the saving power of their spirit. It has 
given her the sublime inspiration of the waves which ever 
preach to her amid their mutability the grand doctrine of 
fidelity to duty. This sermon of the sea has found favor in 
her soul, for, despite the extremes of her passions, she has 
never ceased to struggle for the final accomplishment of what 
she believes to be her destiny. And the God-given freedom 
that hovers o’er the deep, constantly reminds her of loyalty to 
the principle of liberty that heaven has commissioned the 
great sea to communicate through majesty of action to the 
heart of man. 

What wonder, then, that Ireland should love and admire 
the sea which she has known so long and so intimately! If 
she loves it for the sweetness of its sorrow, she loves it still 
more for the silver of its joy and the gold of its promise. In 
the past, the great sea has wept with Erin in her sorrow and 
smiled with her in her joy: surely, the glory which it has 
promised to the isle of shadow and sunshine shall be a splen- 
did reality in the future. Is it too extravagant to hope that 
a nation so buoyed up by a sense of destiny, so firm in the 
belief that the future holds the supreme revelation of her 
greatness, shall not realize what in dreams she has ever 
sought? Is her mystic vision of The Little Dark Rose, of the 
tear-sprent petals donning the glory of the Rose flushed with 
red of the sunlight, to be deemed a dream that time must 
shatter or the offspring of true prophetic insight? 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE CITIZEN. 

































BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


eI HE citizen possesses two distinct classes of rights. 
yi One of these belongs to him as a human being, 
the other as a member of the State. Rights of 
the first class are called natural, those of the 

wxs——S} second class civil. The distinction between the 
two depends, not so much upon their nature, as upon their 
source. Natural rights are those which are derived from the 
individual’s nature, needs and destiny. They are those moral 
prerogatives which the individual needs in order to live a 
reasonable life, and attain the end appointed for him by God. 
Civil rights are conferred by the State for the promotion of 
the common good, and for the welfare of the individual as 
included among the purposes of the State. 

Probably a majority of the writers on political science, as 
well as the greater part of non-Catholic authorities in eco- 
nomics and sociology, reject the doctrine of natural rights. 
In their opinion, all rights are derived from the State. Hence, 
the citizen possesses only civil rights. It is not necessary in 
this place to set down a formal refutation of this theory. It 
will be sufficient to point out that the theory inverts the posi- 
tion of the State relatively to the individual. According to its 
logic, the individual exists for the State. Against the State 
he has no moral rights, but only those which the State itself 
is willing to grant. Consequently, the State may, if it chooses, 
deprive the citizen of all rights whatever, may arbitrarily take 
away his liberty and his property, and even put him to death. 
According to the Catholic doctrine, the State exists ultimately 
for the individual, and the individual is endowed with certain 
natural rights which belong to him because of his nature, 
because he is a person and because of his intrinsic sacredness. 
As the State does not create or confer these rights, it cannot 
take them away. 

This doctrine is not only Catholic, but it is a part of the 
traditional American political theory, and it is specifically in- 
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cluded in the Declaration of Independence. The second para- 
graph of that immortal document begins thus: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


Although the last clause of this statement is not an 
explicit enumeration of all man’s natural rights, it does 
embrace them all implicitly. Life and liberty cover a very 
large part of the field of natural rights; the pursuit of hap- 
piness implies the rights of marriage and of property, which 
embrace the remainder of that field. Man’s natural rights 
may, therefore, be summarized as those of life, liberty,.mar- 
riage and property. Liberty is, of course, a wide conception 
extending to physical movement, education, religion, speech 
and writing. Under the head of life is included immunity 
from all forms of arbitrary physical assault. All these rights 
belong to the citizen as a human being because they are all 
necessary for his existence, for the development of his per- 
sonality, for reasonable human living and for the attainment 
of the end which God commands him to attain. In the United 
States they are all likewise rights of the citizen as citizen. In 
other words, they are civil, as well as natural, rights. 

A systematic exposition and defence of these several rights 
is not necessary in this article. The right to life is intrinsic; 
is an end in itself, being directly based upon the sacredness of 
personality. The right to the various forms of liberty is a 
means to the end of right and reasonable living. It does not 
include the right to do or say unreasonable things. Like all 
other rights which are means, it is limited by the ends which 
it is designed to promote. The right to marry is directly 
necessary for the welfare of the individual. Even though an 
individual does not need to marry and can secure his welfare 
as a celibate, he has, nevertheless, the right to determine for 
himself whether or not he shall marry. The State has no 
right to decide this question for him. Property in those kinds 
of goods which meet man’s immediate wants, such as food, 
clothing and shelter, is directly necessary for individual wel- 
fare; therefore, the individual has a natural right to acquire 
them as his own. Property in goods which have a more re- 
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mote relation to individual needs, such as land, machinery 
and the instruments of production generally, is not directly 
and immediately necessary for the individual; but the insti- 
tution of private property in such goods is essential to human 
welfare, inasmuch as no other arrangement is adequate. All 
the foregoing natural rights belong to the individual, as such, 
and consequently are valid against the State. 

The rights of the American citizen, as such, are set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States and in the constitu- 
tions of the various commonwealths. They are substantially 
the same in all these documents. The First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States reads thus: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peacably to assembly, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 


While the language of this amendment seems to guar- 
antee unlimited freedom of speech and of the press, it has 
never been so interpreted by the lawmakers or the courts. 
Rather has it been construed as that reasonable degree of 
liberty of speech and writing which had prevailed in the 
American colonies and in England for generations. During 
the recent War, therefore, Congress and many State legisla- 
tures enacted laws forbidding men to speak or write anything 
tending to hinder effective prosecution of the War. These laws 
were enacted under the authority of the war-making and war- 
legislating powers contained in Section 8 of Article 1 of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

That form of liberty which consists in immunity from in- 
vasion of one’s home is secured in the Fourth Amendment to 
the National Constitution: 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by Oath of af- 
firmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


This means that no private individual, nor any officer of 
the law, may enter a man’s house without permission, unless 
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a formal warrant has been obtained from court. Over-zealous 
or malicious officers may not enter a house against the wish of 
the occupier on mere suspicion. 

Security against unjust or arbitrary prosecution by officers 
of the law is guaranteed in the Sixth Amendment: 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defence. 


This civil right is of the highest importance. Its principal 
effects are to protect the citizen against a prison sentence until 
he has had a fair trial; to assure him a trial as soon as possible 
after his arrest; to allow him witnesses on his behalf and the 
assistance of a lawyer; to give him liberty on bail until his 
trial begins, unless the crime with which he is charged is very 
serious; and to enable him to appeal to the higher courts 
against an unfavorable sentence. To be sure, these guaran- 
tees are occasionally disregarded by the officials, but the num- 
ber of such violations of civil right is not large. They become 
considerable only in time of war, or in a period immediately 
following war, when the calm judgment of the law officers is 
disturbed by fear or some other passion. 

One of the most important individual guarantees is con- 
tained in the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, which de- 
clares that no person shall be “deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use without just compensation.” The 
phrase, “due process of law,” has, in the course of time, ac- 
quired a very wide and rather indefinite comprehension, but 
its elementary and traditional meaning is fairly definite. At 
the least, it means that a man’s life, or liberty, or property may 
not be taken from him without a regular trial. 

It should be noted that the foregoing amendments and 
provisions are binding only upon the Congress of the United 
States. With the exception of the prohibition against depriv- 
ing the citizen of life, liberty and property without due process 
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of law, all these individual guarantees could be disregarded by 
the several States. For example, if the State of Georgia were 
to pass a law forbidding Catholics to assemble publicly for 
purposes of worship, or denying trial by jury to any of its 
citizens, it would not violate any of these provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. The prohibitions contained 
in these provisions are addressed to Congress, not to the 
several States. Nevertheless, practically all, if not literally all, 
of the State constitutions contain similar guarantees of indi- 
vidual rights and similar prohibitions to their respective legis- 
latures regard interference with these rights. 

The provision of the Fifth Amendment forbidding Con- 
gress to deprive the citizen of life, liberty and property, with- 
out due process of law, is repeated in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and is there addressed to the States. In the latter 
amendment the guarantee reads as follows: 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


Such are the principal civil rights conferred upon and 
assured to the citizen by the organic laws of our country. 
They include all the liberty that anyone can reasonably claim, 
whether as a human being, or as a citizen. Inasmuch as they 
are matters of constitutional rather that statute law, they can- 
not be abolished through a temporary whim of the electors or 
by a simple act of the National or State legislatures. They can 
be repealed only by amending the constitutions, which is al- 
ways a sufficiently slow process to give time for the better 
judgment of men to reassert itself. 

The political rights of the citizen are sometimes distin- 
guished from his civil rights. The most important difference 
between them is that the former are intended primarily for a 
public purpose, while the latter have as their immediate end 
the welfare of the individual. The chief political rights of the 
citizen are those of voting and holding office. According to the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the National Constitution, the right 
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to vote “shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” It is true that this right has been denied to 
colored voters in several of the States through various devices 
for evading the Fifteenth Amendment. However, it should be 
noted that these evasions do not amount to a violation of the 
natural rights of the negro. The elective franchise is not 
among the natural rights of the individual. It is created by 
the State for a civil purpose. Inasmuch as this purpose might 
conceivably be fulfilled, and in several States has been ful- 
filled, with the suffrage restricted to males and even to certain 
classes of males, it is clear that the power to vote is not a 
natural right inherent in every individual. It is a political 
privilege. 
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VISION. 
BY BRIAN PADRAIC O’SHASNAIN. 


THEY said that You had gone and that no longer 
Would seekers find You in this haunted world, 

And that the questing mystic dreamed in vain 
Watching from some lone height the heavens unfurled. 


The wise said thus—Ah, then it was a sorrow 
Only to know the emptiness of space 

And the unmeaning days, each with its morrow— 
And nature stript of the old passionate grace. 


Awhile I mourned—awhile I wandered lonely 
All through the emptiness of night and day 
Dreaming of You and thinking of You only— 
You—Who had made me out of fire and clay. 


And then I found You—with a sudden wonder— 
Walking the purple hills You’d made in play— 
Or with Your lightnings tearing clouds asunder— 
How does it matter what the wise ones say? 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF A NOVELIST. 
TWO EARLY MSS. OF THE LATE MGR. R. H. BENSON. 
BY ALBERT B. PURDIE, 0.B.E., B.A. 


N the course of the last two years it has been my 
privilege to pay several happy visits to Hare 
Street House, Buntingford, in the pretty county 
of Hertfordshire, as the guest of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Bourne, to whom (and his successors in 
the see of Westminster) the late Monsignor Benson bequeathed 
this, his residence, as a country property. There is a mural 
tablet in the little chapel close by, which commemorates the 
gift and tells of the generosity of the donor, whose wish it was 
that Hare Street House should be a place of otium et levamen, 
where an Archbishop fatigued by the multifarious business of 
a large diocese might find rest and escape. The charms of 
this rural seat have been already eulogized by the late Mon- 
signor’s biographers aud, indeed, by the novelist himself in 
one of his later novels, Oddsfish. They have all written of its 
old-world beauty and pervading sense of peace, its quiet se- 
clusion and glad remoteness from all loud noises of the world. 
It has also been told how the late owner impressed his won- 
derful personality upon the home in which he took so much 
delight, and which he fashioned and arranged after his own 
choosing. Who has not read of the quaint tapestries, of the 
Dance of Death and the Quest of the Holy Grail, and of the 
oak panelings pictured with various devices? From every 
nook and corner speaks the spirit of Robert Hugh Benson. 

It is seven years now since he was laid to rest in the 
orchard near by, and there is little new in the surroundings 
with which he was so lovingly familiar. The rose-garden, 
indeed, the last delight of his devising, is a blaze of glory in 
summer time and gives a sad sweetness to the scene, whilst 
over his dead body has sprung a nobler bloom—the beautiful 
little chapel of St. Hugh of Lincoln. In the house itself a 
tender devotion to his memory has suffered most things to 
stand as he left them: his own bedroom, unoccupied, but 
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appointed exactly as in his lifetime, seems yet to call his tired 
exhausted body there to rest: on the library door is still the 
correspondence card, secured by a drawing pin, on which he 
wrote, requesting borrowers to return books to their proper 
places on the shelves! 

It is with the library that I am mostly concerned in these 
few notes, or rather with a little discovery I made there a few 
days ago. It was not long before his death that Monsignor 
Benson set his many books in order and made a card-index 
catalogue of them all. This must have cost him a lot of hard 
work; all the cards are in his own handwriting. One shelf is 
devoted to his own numerous works. What a wonderful out- 
put it was! When one considers it, and the time and energy 
devoted to sermons, addresses and innumerable contributions 
to periodicals at home and abroad, one is amazed at the fierce 
activity he displayed and the amount he achieved in his all 
too short span of years. One can comprehend, too, that such 
an unresting, pitiless expenditure of power must have come 
soon to a tragic term. 

Apart from editions published in England and America, 
many of his novels and devotional works were translated into 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and Dutch, and all these he 
kept carefully together and catalogued with due precision. 
It was whilst looking through these and making a little neces- 
sary re-arrangement that I happened on a thin manuscript 
brochure, that had lain hidden between the larger books. 
This circumstance of place made it clear at once that this was 
something of his own authorship, but there was evidence of a 
more direct nature. 

It is a document of four pages of large, blue note paper— 
a shop’s specimens, such as we cast to children to scribble 
their serious unseriousness thereon. Hugh bore them doubt- 
lessly to his nursery in triumph, and there achieved the child’s 
labor of pen and ink, little dreaming that one day he was to be 
happy bondsman to both. It is a baby’s piece of work, with 
big, inky letters and joyous smudges, with lines that dip pre- 
cipitately to the margin, with bold, shameless erasures and an 
artless insouciance of the idle way letters fall together to make 
a word. The sheets are carefully sewn together with cotton 
thread and fitted into a neat, brown paper cover, with edges 
overturned and gummed. This, perhaps, is the loving handi- 
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work of kindly Beth, his nurse. In big, uncertain, block letters 
the cover bears the legend, ROBERT HUGH BENSON, ESQ., 
OF UPSTAIRS IN THE NURSERY PR—. The last word is 
unfinished, but no doubt he intended to write PRIVATE, with 
a child’s pride of personal achievement and possession. 

I think the nursery must be that in the house at Truro, 
whither the Bensons went in 1877. Hugh at that time would 
be about six years old. Mr. A. C. Benson has given’ us an 
account of the building and its surroundings—“it was a charm- 
ing house about a mile out of Truro above a sequestered val- 
ley, with a far-off view of the little town lying among the 
hills. . . . The house had some acres of pasture land about it 
and some fine trees; with a big garden and shrubberies, an 
orchard and a wood.” There are several phrases in little 
Hugh’s stories that fit this description: he sees the same pic- 
ture, but through the wonder-eyes of a child. However, it is 
time to place these two interesting documents before the 
reader. We have printed them just as they stand: the few 
sentences in capitals in the first piece are written in another 
and older hand; perhaps Beth came to the rescue here, when 
the young novelist was puzzled how to go on. 


Story ABOUT FLORIANCE AND EDWIN. 


Oonce upon a time there lived a littel boy and girl and they 
were very naugty and there was a wall round a particular 
part of the forest which they lived in and there was a door 
through it & THEIR NAMES WHERE FLORENCE AND 
EDWIN AND ONCE THEY WENT THROUGH IT AND 
WENT A LONG WAY AND THEY SAW ROUND THEM A 
GREAT MANY WILD CATS AND THE CHILDREN 
JUMPED DOWN A LARGE HOLE THAT WAS NEAR 
THEM and they fell for a long way at last they stoped and 
they had to scambel up a long ditry bank till they began 
to see light and they were very glad and Florence seid to 
Edwin What shall we do. because they will ask us where 
we have been because they will know that we could not get 
so dity in the gaden and Edwyn said Oh I shall say that 
I have being triying to gaden and Florence said Oh you 
must not say so because it would be a lie but Edwyn said 
Oh please mind your own business and at last they got 
home and they did ask them where they had been and 


' Hugh, p. 30. 
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Edwyn said Oh I have only been gerdening, but Florence 
has been outside the door you told us not. And Florence 
said, Oh no Edwyn has been with me and we have gone a 
long way away and sudenly we saw round us a ring of wild 
cats and then we jumped down a lage hole that was near 
us and we went on falling for a long time and at last we 
got to the bottom. and we had to go up a long dity bank 
and there we got so dirty. and then their mother said that 
Edwyn should be whipt and put to bed and that Floriance 
should have have a feast and after that thay lived happyly 
ever since 


THE NauGut (y) Boys. 


There once lived a little boy and girl and once the little 
boy went out to play and he saw some boys coming up to 
him and they shouted out to him Hollo you must come with 
us and he said no I wont but the boys said Oh wont you 
you must or we will take you but just then his mother 
came up and he told her and she called the policeman who 
was passing by, and he took them up. and the littel boy 
was very glad. and then they went home and had diner 


II CAPTER 


The next day they went out together to play while they 
were playing some cows came by and they were very much 
afraid and they got up to run away but just then a cow ran 
at them but just missed them. and then they went home 
and told their mother and their mother kissed them and 
told them that they were very clever children. 


THE END 


In these two simple stories we probably have the reflec- 
tion of some little escapades which Hugh engaged upon with 
one of his sisters. They belong to the fairyland of a child’s 
imagination, where all ordinary mortal values are trans- 
muted. Francis Thompson reminds us of what it is to be a 
child: “It is to be so little that elves can reach to whisper in 
your ear; it is to turn pumpkins into coaches, and mice into 
horses, lowness into loftiness, and nothing into everything.” ? 
So, Hugh found a magic realm in the shrubberies about his 
father’s door, and magic chasms down which he went falling, 
falling, falling. And there were wild cats! The cat always 

* Shelley, p. 29. 
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had a fascination for him throughout his life and plays a réle 
in some of his novels, the Necromancers in particular; in 
fact, the Bensons appear to have had a peculiar regard for, 
and understanding of cats, and Hugh’s sister, Maggie, espe- 
cially was gifted with a wonderful insight into feline psychol- 
ogy. Her essay on the Soul of a Cat* is a remarkable piece 
of work, and there is one passage in it which I think must 
refer to the house at Truro; we have the same local color and 
sense of fearsomeness that little Hugh has put into his first 
story: “We went to a place which was a paradise for cats, 
but a paradise ringed with death; a rambling Elizabethan 
house, where mice ran and rattled behind the panels; a garden 
with bushes to creep behind and strange country creatures 
stirring in the grass . . . it was surrounded by woods care- 
fully preserved.”* That was an atmosphere suited enough to 
the adventurous spirit of a boy, and well calculated to keep 
alive and develop that love of the mysterious, which after- 
wards characterized his outlook on life. 

But do these early productions betray anything of the 
personality of the grown man? Perhaps it is too much to ex- 
pect that they should: a child at the age of six is in a passive, 
impressionable state. He is absorbing and giving off the in- 
fluences of his surroundings. Thus the diet of Scriptural 
reading, which the good Archbishop prescribed for his chil- 
dren, is evident enough in the turn of many of Hugh’s sen- 
tences, and distinct in such phrases as “they did ask them” 
and “were very much afraid.” However, I think we may de- 
tect a hint of that willfulness and impulsiveness which showed 
in his maturer character. Edwin (i. e., Hugh) is a very deter- 
mined little fellow, who knows his own mind and states it 
emphatically: he says to Floriance: “Oh, please mind your 
own business,” and to the boys who tell him he must come 
with them, there is the decided rejoinder, “No I wont!” One 
can imagine how Hugh would have spluttered it out. The 
tendency to picturesque and romantic forms is also note- 
worthy—Edwin (which a little later becomes Edwyn) and 
Floriance. 

For the rest, the traits are simply those of a healthy and 
very human little boy. There is the hard difficulty of spelling ‘ 
and the anima naturaliter phonetica: “dity,” before the effort 


*In The Court of the Ring. * Op. cit., pp. 11, 12. 
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is over, finds its truant r; and there is only a very incipient 
feeling for punctuation, which, however, improves as the com- 
position proceeds. But Edwin is much like any other boy: 
he risks a bold lie, but does not shrink from the just retribu- 
tion that must overtake him; he is whipped and sent to bed. 
He barely suffers the protesting Eve and is glad in a human 
way to use her as a scapegoat. “Oh, please mind your own 
business!” They never do, and here the child has put his 
finger on the eternal tragedy of things! 

Perhaps we have already read too much into these juve- 
nilia; at any rate, it is pleasing to have such relics of the young 
days of one who in his prime wielded his pen to such advan- 
tage, charmed so many readers, won so many hearts—and 
souls—and who, though dead, yet speaketh. 





WINTRY WINDS. 
BY HARRY LEE. 


O wIntrRY winds a-blawin’. 
O starry roads and bare, 

How fain I am to follow 
The lonely ways ye fare. 


For, O, I seek a wee lamb, 
Wha wanners i’ the cauld, 

I'd lift it frae the shadows, 
I'd bear it tae the fauld. 


For, O, I seek a wee bird, 
Wha’s fallen frae the nest, 
I'd pick it up and haud it close, 
And warm it at my breast. 


O wintry winds a-blawin’, 
O starry roads and bare, 

How fain I am to follow 

The lonely ways ve fare. 


ae 
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A MID-WESTERN EXPERIMENT IN CATHOLIC 
COMMUNITY LIFE. 


BY JAMES LOUIS SMALL. 


——=ISTURBANCES, whether political or religious, 
‘RW have not infrequently borne fruit in regions very 
far distant, geographically, from the scenes of 
active conflict. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the stirring events which took place in Germany 
during the middle years of the nineteenth century should have 
resulted in important social modifications in the newly ad- 
mitted State of Wisconsin, a section of country regarded at 
that time by the citizens of the United States itself as scarcely 
more than an outpost of civilization. In the late forties there 
began a migration from Germany to the Middle West, notably 
to Wisconsin, that increased in volume with the passing years 
and that was to prove a factor, by no means inconsiderable, in 
determining the future complexion of the commonwealth. 

The foregoing provides the background against which the 
present narrative is set. It has to do with a band of heroic 
Catholic pioneers, one hundred and thirteen in number, who 
in the early summer of the year 1854, set sail for the land of 
promise under the leadership of a pious and well-learned 
priest, the Rev. Ambrose Oschwald. 

Despite the fact that this feeble undertaking eventuated 
in one of the best known and most efficiently conducted com- 
munity plans in the central West, the sources of information 
concerning it are surprisingly scant. They are to be found 
principally in the very few survivors of the original colony; 
in fragmentary references in the State Historical Collection; 
and in a quaint old German pamphlet, published in 1867, en- 
titled, History of the Founding of the German Colony of St. 
Nazianz, in the Duchy (!) of Manitowoc, in the State of Wis- 
consin, in the United States of North America. From the year 
1854 to the end of 1866. Together with a Description of the 
Economical, Political and Religious Conditions. 

The chronicle, quite obviously that of an eyewitness, is 
homely and direct in its wording and replete with a vividness 
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that is often lacking in more technical historical record. The 
writer enumerates the causes that led to the exodus from the 
Grand Duchy of Baden: density of population (a condition 
prevalent in many European countries at that time, but par- 
ticularly so in the southern states of Germany); consequent 
inability to achieve progress; a bad political situation, arising 
from the revolution of 1848 and the occupation of the land by 
Prussian troops; the persecution of Catholics, and the evils of 
famine and poor crops. The chronicler goes on to say, with 
an emphasis touched by asperity, that the emigrants who in- 
itiated this venture were not political offenders. Actuated 
by a common motive, they had gathered together from the 
Black Forest, Klettgau, Breisgau, Schwabia and the Oden- 
walde, and placed themselves under Father Oschwald’s 
guidance. 

The description of Father Ambrose Oschwald, as given by 
the colonists themselves, is that of a man with high priestly 
ideals, sunny disposition and considerable executive force; 
one, in brief, who was eminently fitted, not only to begin, but 
to carry on a work of the sort contemplated. Born March 
14, 1801, at Mundelfingen, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, of 
respectable peasant parents, his boyhood was in no wise dif- 
ferent from that of his companions. He was accustomed to 
help his father, who was a miller, and to take his part in the 
life of the community. At an early age, he manifested signs 
of vocation. These were encouraged by his parents, and 
young Ambrose was able to make his studies, first, in the 
gymnasium at Donaueschingen, then, at the University and the 
Seminary in Freiburg, Baden. In 1833 he was ordained. 

In the early years of his ministry, Father Oschwald enter- 
tained the idea of laboring in the foreign missions, an ambition 
which he finally relinquished to devote himself to the needs of 
his countrymen. In 1852, at the age of fifty-one, he matric- 
ulated at the University of Munich, where he spent two years 
in the study of medicine, a step actuated by plans for an 
American colony, which he seems to have been already con- 
sidering. It was his desire to be not only priest, but also 
physician to his little flock. This by the spring of 1854 was 
organized under the name of the Emigrant Association of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, consisting in part of married folk with 
their children; in part of young unmarried men and women. 
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It is probably true that some of Father Oschwald’s earlier 
ideas were open to criticism, and it is fairly well established 
that certain of his writings had met with the disapproval of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. That he submitted to the de- 
cisions of the latter is evident, since he was in good standing 
at the time he left his native land, having obtained permission 
to head the enterprise from his ordinary, Archbishop Hermann 
von Vikari of Freiburg. Also, he had opened a correspond- 
ence with the Right Rev. John Martin Henni, first Bishop 
of Milwaukee, and from the date of his arrival in America 
until his death, nineteen years later, there would seem to have 
been cordial agreement between himself and his superiors. 
On the testimony of all who knew him, he was a man of great 
zeal and personal holiness of life. 

The colonists, so we are informed by the anonymous 
author of the queer, old, green-backed pamphlet, harbored no 
delusions as to their future. “They were told that they must 
be prepared for almost anything; for the pleasant and the un- 
pleasant; for the sweet and the bitter; for dangers, depriva- 
tions and the difficulties of the journey; for exertions, cares, 
hard and heavy work. Nothing was concealed, but every- 
thing was explained before the setting-out.” 

At last the long looked-for day of departure came; the 
final farewells were said, and the pilgrims started on their 
way, overland through Paris, to Havre. Thence, on the Feast 
of Corpus Christi, 1854, they turned faces westward to the 


open sea. They were divided into two companies, one of * 


which was fifty-two, the other, fifty-five days in crossing the 
Atlantic; and both were beset with sea-sickness and storm, 
aggravated by all the disagreeable adjuncts of an ocean voyage 
of that time. 

The prospective colonists did not remain long in New 
York, but started almost immediately for the Middle West, 
arriving in Milwaukee in August. Worn out with fatigue, a 
number fell prey to illness and died. Shortly, there appeared 
upon the scene the inevitable land speculator, with whom a 
contract was concluded by which Father Oschwald purchased 
3,840 acres of land some eighty miles north of Milwaukee and 
twelve miles west of Lake Michigan, in Manitowoc County, for 
$3.50 an acre. Fifteen hundred dollars were paid down; the 
balance to be discharged in five installments. 
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The last week in August saw the deal with the land 
speculators closed, and six men of the party on board a lake 
steamer en route to Manitowoc. There they hired a team and 
drove a number of miles inland through the woods, where 
they spent the night. Early next morning, they journeyed on. 
They were obliged to hew their own way through the wilder- 
ness, cutting down trees and making a road, until at last, that 
very day, they reached the spot where the village of St. 
Nazianz now stands. The following day a rainstorm came on, 
and they were drenched to the skin. Nevertheless, they had 
managed by nightfall to put up a little hut with the wood they 
had chopped. 

The naive story of these beginnings, as one gleans it from 
the old chronicle, reads very like a page from the Jesuit 
Relations of two centuries before, when the intrepid Mar- 
quette, Allouez and others of the valiant Company of Jesus 
had prayed and lived and ministered not so many leagues 
from that self-same spot: “We were very, very tired, made a 
fire and boiled some potatoes. These were all our provisions. 
Our bed was the earth, and a huge fire was our light and our 
warmth. Already, on this day, we had seen Indians, the 
original inhabitants of America—heathen. It was the first day 
in our new fatherland, our new home. We closed it by saying 
the rosary, by religious conversation and by plans and ar- 
rangements for the future.” 

Next, a cross was raised “with great joy.” This first cross 
disappeared long years ago, but on the front of a neat, stucco 
cottage, standing close to the village street, a large crucifix 
with a weather-stained, oddly carved figure of the Mother of 
Sorrows at its foot marks the site. 

Very soon the hardy settlers set about building a block- 
house, of which they had seen models on the way. The first 
of September brought to them their leader, Father Oschwald, 
accompanied by eighteen or twenty men of the colony. A 
sort of community life was inaugurated at once. “The ele- 
vated cross was our church; the praying of the rosary at 
morning and night our Divine service; and our community 
was now, after eight days, increased to twenty-five or twenty- 
six persons.” 

The succeeding weeks were hard ones. Unaccustomed to 
the severity of the climate, half of the colonists fell ill, and 
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before the setting-in of the new vear six or seven lay buried 
in the little God’s acre. But the survivors never lost cour- 
age. Often, we are told, as they sat about the blazing fire at 
the close of the day’s work, Father Oschwald was in their 
midst entertaining and cheering them. Morning prayers were 
said beneath the trees; everyone was present at daily Mass, 
said in the log church, which by strenuous effort had been 
completed by late October and dedicated to St. Gregory 
Nazianzen; and in the rude “refectory” the Lives of the Saints 
were read at meals. 

The years that followed witnessed a development quite 
unique in the Catholic history of the State. This expansion, 
both spiritual and material, was accomplished in the face of 
adversity of almost every kind. There are simple, homely 
references to fires and harvest failures, to say nothing of 
trouble with the land speculator, as a result of which the best 
part of the holdings was sold at auction because of non-pay- 
ment. It seemed for a time as if the colony were doomed. 
Father Oschwald, however, was successful in his attempt to 
secure the aid of some Catholics outside, who advanced money 
and thus saved the day. 

In the meantime, women had come from Milwaukee to 
join the ranks, and the settlement began to assume the special 
form by which it was thereafter distinguished. The married 
people constituted the nucleus of the village, and the unmar- 
ried lived apart, the men in one building, the women in 
another. 

Much that is legendary, not to say fantastic, has been 
related of the life at St. Nazianz. Yet the plain truth of the 
matter is that the Oschwald community never contemplated, 
in itself, any plan beyond that of the primitive Christians, 
who held all things in common. They added to this a wil- 
lingness on the part of “Brothers” and “Sisters” to live a single 
life, dedicated to God. They were simply Franciscan Ter- 
tiaries, each of whom was at liberty to leave the community 
whenever he wished—a privilege, in fact, of which a number, 
from time to time, availed themselves. Upon departure, each 
member was allowed to withdraw from the common fund the 
share that was his. 

In 1858 a Sisters’ House arose, and six years later, on the 
Feast of St. Ambrose, December 7, 1864, the Brothers, who 
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had been occupying the first floor of the old log church, moved 
into their permanent home. Both of these are standing today. 
The Sisters’ House is as it was over a half century ago. Its 
rose-pink plaster walls and graceful, cross-crowned cupola 
suggest those old buildings of which Mrs. O’Shaughnessy has 
written so charmingly in her Alsace in Rust and Gold. In 
the centre is a courtyard and on one side of it a shadowy 
chapel. In the late sixties it must have been a veritable hive 
of activity, for at that period the community, which had 
reached the zenith of its prosperity, counted no less than one 
hundred and fifty Sisters, many of whom were engaged in 
needlework, gardening, housework and various handicrafts, 
and some of whom were teaching schools throughout the 
country. 

But now most of the rooms are empty and the corridors 
resound to but few footfalls. Here a half-dozen of the “Old 
Sisters,” as they are familiarly known, are spending the 
evening of their days. They still recite the Breviary in Ger- 
man, as they have recited it these many years past; still wear 
their picturesque habit, a plain black dress, with short cape 
and broad-brimmed bonnet; and still bake the weekly supply 
of bread in the huge oven built by the colonists. 

The Brothers’ House is a quarter of a mile beyond that of 
the “Old Sisters.” It, too, is of plaster—roomy, solid, three- 
storied, with beams as sound as on the day when they were 
hewn from the virgin forest. Like the Sisters’ House, it has 
its bit of history. In 1867 eighty Brothers lived and toiled 
here. Downstairs in the low-ceilinged refectory one may read 
many of their names. They stand in a brave list, with a re- 
quest that the reader pray for their souls. Today the 
Brothers’ House is part of the Salvatorian Fathers’ College, 
set in the midst of fruitful orchard and fields of waving grain. 
In a large, sunny room of the old building lives Brother 
Wenzel, the very last of the Oschwald Brothers, only a year 
or so short of eighty, but hale and hearty for all that. 

In the course of a very few years the rich land of the 
neighborhood became peopled with thrifty Catholic immi- 
grants. The frame church of the first days was too small to 
accommodate the growing congregation, so the fine stone 
Church of St. Gregory Nazianzen was built upon the hill above 
the village. It stands there now, sturdy and strong, dominat- 
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ing the broad, cup-like valley at its feet; its stately tower a 
landmark for miles around; its bells pealing out their sum- 
mons to Mass and Angelus. Clustered about it is the parish 
cemetery, where rows of wooden crosses mark the last resting 
place of Brothers and Sisters. 

The day that saw the death of the saintly Father Osch- 
wald, February 27, 1873, saw also the beginning of the end of 
the colony, as such. There were legal complications and 
other difficulties, such as are likely to follow upon a change 
in leadership. Father Oschwald’s successor, the Rev. Peter 
Mutz, who was likewise his protégé and a convert from 
Lutheranism, was a zealous and able priest. But in spite of 
his careful administration the community, as far as numbers 
were concerned, was undeniably on the decline. The Broth- 
ers and Sisters were growing older, and few recruits came to 
fill the gaps made by death. 

In 1896, there were in the community seventy-five, all 
told, and many of these were advanced in age. The Most 
Rev. F. X. Katzer, Archbishop of Milwaukee, realizing the 
necessity of action, if the property of the colony was to be 
saved to the Church, offered to the Society of the Divine 
Saviour, more commonly known as the Salvatorian Fathers, 
with whom he had become acquainted in Rome, the land 
and buildings of the Brothers. The terms of transfer stip- 
ulated that the Society should care for the surviving Brothers 
as long as they lived, an obligation, it may be remarked in 
passing, that has been faithfully discharged. 

The community founded by Father Oschwald, as has been 
previously stated, was misunderstood and its aims misinter- 
preted, even by Catholics. Various ideas were entertained 
concerning it, none of which had basis in fact. One catches a 
hint of this in the note of acerbity struck in the concluding 
chapters of the chronicle, which set forth the plan, purpose 
and work of the society. Its existence is justified by Holy 
Scripture, and reference is made to the mode of life of the 
early Christians as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. It is 
active-contemplative. It has no secrets, political or religious. 
Neither is it a “. . . factory, in which man is misused . . . to 
enrich one man, or a company.” On the contrary, “It is free.” 
Neither is it a strict religious house, though it may become 
such. “Our society wishes to help each one who enters it to 
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save both body and soul from temporal and eternal destruc- 
tion.” “Our community (verein) is a preparatory school to 
the cloister.” There is, too, an invitation to the reader to St. 
Nazianz, there to “serve God day and night,” followed by a 
rather blunt intimation that “if you do not wish to hear about 
poverty, chastity and obedience, you cannot stay long here, 
for what the Nazianzers love, that you do not love; and what 
you love, that the Nazianzers hate.” 

That the colonists wished, as far as possible, to remain 
separate from the rest of the world is a well established fact. 
We find in the chronicle strong expressions of aversion to ad- 
mitting into their midst those of different racial origin than 
their own, coupled with equally strong expressions of fidelity 
to the Government of the United States, their “new father- 
land,” and a desire to abide by its laws. The Wisconsin of 
the fifties witnessed troublous times, with free-thinking 
“forty-eighters” bitterly aligned against both Catholics and 
Lutherans of German birth, which may account for the care 
taken by the community at St. Nazianz to abstain from a too 
active participation in politics. 

And what of the St. Nazianz of today? There are prob- 
ably few places in the central West that time has touched 
with gentler hand. To be sure, the primitive roads of sixty 
years since have been replaced by broad, well-kept highways 
threading their way through the fertile valley to the rail- 
way station six miles distant. The rural mail routes and the 
ubiquitous Ford have brought the great outside world very 
close to what was once a wilderness. But for the five or six 
hundred people of “the settlement,” as it is still called, life 
goes on tranquilly and, for the most part, undisturbed. 

In the centre of the village is the first St. Gregory’s, com- 
bination church and dwelling, in a room on the ground floor 
of which Father Oschwald breathed his last. The quaint, old- 
world carvings in the church above remain as they were in 
his day, and once in a long while Mass is celebrated at the 
altar where he broke the Bread of Life for the first Brothers 
and Sisters. He lies buried in the white-washed crypt of the 
Brothers’ House, adjoining the college on the hill, and occa- 
sionally an aged priest comes from some distant point to say a 
prayer at his tomb and to tell of the days when he learned 
his classics in the Petite Seminaire that does present duty as 
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the Salvatorian novitiate. In the college museum are a few 
carefully preserved mementos of the colony’s founder: his 
vestments; his sick call outfit; his biretta; his high silk hat, 
worn on state occasions; various altar ornaments, and a 
small volume, without title, written in precise script and 
dealing with various phases of medicine. 

The old liturgical “blessings” are still observed at St. 
Nazianz, that of the fruits of the earth on the Feast of the 
Assumption and of the chalk, incense and salt on the Epiph- 
any. There are out-of-door processions on the Rogation 
Days and the Feast of the Ascension, and on the Festival of 
Corpus Christi a procession of the Blessed Sacrament that 
lingers long in the memory of one who is so fortunate as to be 
a participant. 

After Solemn High Mass at the parish church the cortége 
emerges from the main doorway and wends its way down the 
village street. The flag is at the head, followed by the cruci- 
fix; then the children of the school, with the Sisters; priests 
and lay brothers with surplices of snowy white over their 
habits, and a bevy of little girls wearing wreaths and veils, 
who scatter the flowers of early summer before the Host, 
borne aloft beneath a gold-broidered canopy. Last of all, 
march the women and the men—scores of them, many reciting 
the rosary as they walk. The blue June sky shines warmly 
upon the scene; the hammer and the forge are idle; and fields 
and meadows lie in silence on either side as the King of kings 
goes by. 

Before the convents and at the college there are altars of 
repose, where the procession pauses for Benediction. Along 
the roadway fragrant hay has been spread by loving hands 
for the passing of the Royal Guest, and there are triumphal 
arches of evergreen, topped by the Papal colors and the red, 
white and blue. Along the road and up the hill the long 
cavalcade winds, while the bells scatter their message of joy 
far across the countryside; then back again to the church for 
Solemn Benediction. It takes one back and away from the 
feverish activities of the age to times of greater quietude and, 
it may be, greater faith. 

Has the experiment at St. Nazianz turned out a failure? 
A casual observer would say, no doubt, that the prophecy 
made by a writer some years ago, that “the society does not 
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seem destined to a long life,”* has found its fulfillment. 
Closer examination, however, discloses the wide differences 
existing between such a venture as that at St. Nazianz and the 
more ephemeral efforts at community life inaugurated by 
non-Catholics. Brother Wenzel, the last of the Oschwald 
band of men, and Sister Victoria, the Superior of the “Old 
Sisters,” probably spend little time in speculating as to 
whether they or their communities have been “successes.” 
They are content to leave the delivery of that verdict to God. 

Nevertheless, the results of the experiment are not to be 
despised. To have been responsible, in part at least, for the 
raising up of a number of other men and women for the serv- 
ice of God (for the roll of priests and religious that St. Nazianz 
has given to the Church is no mean one); and for the founda- 
tion upon which the work of the Salvatorian Fathers in Amer- 
ica rests today, assuredly does not indicate failure. On the 
contrary, it spells achievement, not alone in tangible things— 
such as the fair acres wrested from the tangled wilderness— 
but in the deeper things of the spirit, the things of which the 
founder of the colony may well have had inner vision on that 
Feast of Corpus Christi, 1854, when he set sail from Havre-de- 
Grace. 


* Geographical Origin of German Immigration to Wisconsin, by Kate Everest 
Levi, in Wisconsin Historical Collections, vol. xiv., pp. 385-387. 
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THE SERBIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH: ITS RELATIONS WITH 
ROME AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY F. AURELIO PALMIERI, 0.S.A., D.D., PH.D. 


sa HE origins of Serbian Christianity are thoroughly 
| Latin, and, indeed, Roman. According to the 
imperial historian, Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netos, the Emperor Heraclius (610-641) intrusted 
to Roman priests the task of baptizing the Serbs, 
and teaching them the Christian faith. These Serbians near 
the shores of the Adriatic were the first to abandon their 
idols, and to be drawn within the fold of Christ. Croatia 
contributed also to spread Christianity in Serbia. 

The early period of Serbian evangelization extends from 
642 to 731, while the second begins with Basil I. (867-886). 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries, the Serbian 
Church developed under the sway of Rome. The names of 
the Serbian princes (Zupany) are derived from Latin Chris- 
tianity. The fragmentary inscriptions of the most ancient 
Serbian churches and monasteries are Latin, and Latin words 
are scattered through Serbian liturgical hooks. The Russian 
historian of the Serbian Church, Eugenius Golubinsky, declares 
that the Popes exerted their jurisdiction upon the Serbian ter- 
ritory. The western portion of the Balkanic peninsula, down 
to the reign of Leo, the Isaurian (717-741), was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Popes, and even the diocese of Saloniki 
was administered by a vicar of the Holy See. 

Constantine Porphyrogennetos tells us that Basil I. re- 
ceived an ambassador from Mutimir, Prince of Serbia, who 
called for Greek missionaries to preach the Gospel among 
his subjects. He promised, if his request were granted, to put 
himself and his princedom under the high protection of 
Byzantium. The Emperor complied with his wishes, and sent 
to him several Greek priests. This was the first contact of 
Serbia with Byzantine autocracy. The Serbians, however, 
made no formal submission to the Hierarchy of Byzantium. 
In the first half of the eleventh century, Stephen Voisthlavos 
negotiated with Rome concerning the foundation of the Latin 
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See of Antivari, whose archbishop was the primate of Serbia. 
The Serbian Prince, Michael (1050-1084), son of Stephen, 
asked Gregory VII. (1073-1085) for the royal crown. The 
Pope granted it to him, and in one of his letters he calls him 
the dearest son of St. Peter: charissimum Beati Petri Filium.’ 
His son and successor on the throne of Serbia, Constantine 
Bodin (1084-1100), openly made profession of the Catholic 
faith. Hence, it follows that the history of Serbian Chris- 
tianity in the eleventh century is a chapter of the annals of 
the Catholic Church. 

For political reasons, Stephen Nemanya proclaimed the 
supremacy of the Orthodox faith within the limits of his king- 
dom. According to some historians, he was born a Catholic 
and, until after his thirtieth year, remained faithful to the 
Catholic Church. But in 1144, he allowed himself to be re- 
baptized in the Greek Church, abolished the autonomous prin- 
cipalities of his State, and set out to eatirpate the Latin 
heresy”. From that time on Serbia was lost to the Catholic 
Church, and became the seat of a stubborn religious intoler- 
ance. 

In his old age, Stephen entered the monastery of Studen- 
ica, and later on went to that of Vatopedi on Mount Athos. He 
died February 13, 1199, in the monastery of Khilandar. His 
name is linked with that of his youngest son, Rastko, who early 
embraced the monastic life, and changed his name to Sava. 
He is venerated by Serbians as the founder of their national 
Church and the pioneer of their national literature. He left 
Mount Athos after the death of his father, and took the helm 
of Serbian policy. Thanks to his efforts, his brothers, Stephen 
and Wuk, were reconciled, and a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded with the Hungarians and Bulgarians. He founded the 
monastery of Zicha, which became the seat of the Serbian 
archbishops. He died at Tirnovo on January 14, 1236. His 
relics were transferred to the monastery of Mileshevo, and 
there they were venerated by the Serbians till 1594, when 
Sinan Pacha ordered them to be thrown into the fire, and their 
ashes to be scattered to the winds. The names of Stephen 
Nemanya and Sava fill the first pages of the national history 
of Serbia. Bishop Nicholas Velimirovich has remarked that 


' Epist., lib. V. 13, P. L. V. CXLYIIL., col. 498. 
*I. Markovic, Gli Slavi ed i Papi, Zagreb, 1897, tome li., pp. 318, 319 
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Stephen formed the body of Serbia, her political and ethnical 
unity, while his son, Sava, infused the soul by creating her 
religious unity.* 

In fact, the autonomy of the Serbian Orthodox Church is 
the result of the diplomatic skill of Sava. In the earliest 
times, the spiritual chief of the Serbian Church was the Bishop 
of Rascia (Novi-Bazar). Later, he was subject to the juris- 
diction of the Bulgarian Archbishop of Ochrida. Sava aimed 
to make his Church independent of both the Bulgarians and 
the Greeks. He traced out a scheme of religious autonomy, 
and submitted it to the approval of Emperor Theodore I. 
Laskaris (1204-1222), and of Manuel Sarantenos Charito- 
poulos, Patriarch of Constantinople. The Greek hierarchy 
was not willing to grant to Serbia an independent metropolis. 
However, the persistency of Sava won the day. Ipek became 
the seat of an autonomous archbishop, and Serbian territory 
was divided into ten dioceses. As a mark of a nominal de- 
pendency on the See of Constantinople, as well as of the or- 
thodoxy of its teaching, the Serbian Church was pledged to 
mention the name of the Patriarch in the liturgical functions. 
With regard to the Serbian clergy, the Archbishop of Ipek 
exercised the same jurisdiction as the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople over the Byzantine clergy. Sava was the first Arch- 
bishop of Ipek, and by the promulgation of several ecclesias- 
tic constitutions, contributed to the organization of the Ortho- 
dox Serbian Church. 

In spite of Sava’s religious hostility to Rome (he had imbibed 
it in the monasteries of Mount Athos), the relations of Serbia 
with the Holy See were not broken. His brother strove to 
maintain the union with Rome. “A skillful diplomat,” writes 
Louis Leger, “he contrived to receive his crown from Rome, 
and to create in his Kingdom an orthodox archbishopric.” * 
First, he opened negotiations with Innocent III. (1216-1227). 
According to Thomas, archdeacon of Spalato, Stephen sent 
to Rome his ambassadors, who asked the Pope to grant their 
sovereign the royal crown. Complying with their request, the 
Pope sent a precious diadem. The ceremony of the crown- 
ing was performed by a Papal legate.’ The earliest biog- 


*The Soul of Serbia, London, 1916, p. 57. 
* Serbes, Croates et Builgares, Paris, 1921. 
° Historia Salonitana, edited by F. Racki, Zagreb, 1894, p. 91. 
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rapher of Sava relates that the ceremony took place in the 
monastery of Zicha, and Sava officiated.’ Because of the 
privilege granted to him by the Holy See, Stephen was called 
Prvovencani (the first crowned). After the death of Stephen, 
the Serbian Church followed in the wake of Byzantium. Now 
and then, the Serbian Kings proposed to Rome the union of 
their independent Church with the Holy See. These proposi- 
tions, however, were suggested only by political reasons, and 
therefore, invariably failed. Nicholas IV. (1288-1292), wrote 
a letter to Stephen II. (Urosh Milutin), extolling the truth 
and beauty of the Catholic faith. He exhorted the King to 
follow that faith, and by his example, to reconcile his sub- 
jects with Rome.’ 

Later, the most celebrated among the Serbian Kings, 
Stephen Urosh Duchan (1331-1385), sent to Innocent IV. (1352- 
1362) a Catholic profession of faith. The Pope believed in 
his good will, and expressed his joy, and complained that, 
by fanaticism, some Serbian priests baptized and confirmed 
again those who had received their baptism and confirmation 
from the Latin clergy. Trusting in his promises, the Pope 
sent his legates to the court of Serbia. As soon as they 
reached their destination, they were forbidden to step out of 
their residences, to perform their religious functions, to ap- 
proach the Catholics, and after a short time they were forced 
to depart in the deepest humiliation for the failure of their 
mission. By his offer of reunion, Stephen Duchan was at- 
tempting to secure the title of Captain General of the crusade 
against the Turks, in order to exert a great influence upon 
European politics, and when his desires were frustrated, he 
became a violent foe of the Catholic Church.’ His code of 
laws, which is praised as a monument of civil legislation, 
sanctioned the most severe chastisement of the Orthodox 
Christian who embraced the Catholic faith: the confiscation 
of property, exile, penal servitude in the mines, burning of 
the eyes and the like.’ 

The Russian historians of the Serbian Church praise the 


*B. Danicic, Zivot sv. Simeuna i sv. Save (Life of St. Simeon and St. Sava), in 
Serblan. Belgrade, 1865, p. 245. 
‘A. Theiner, Vetera monumenta historica Hungarian sacram illustrantia, Rome, 
1859, tome i., p. 360. 
*Theiner, op. cit., tome ii., pp. 8-17. 
*S. Novakovic, Zakonik Stefana Duchana (Code of Stephen Duchan), in Serbian. 
Belgrade, 1870, pp. 23, 24, 44. 
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disloyalty of Duchan, and declare that no Orthodox King 
can be sincere in his relations with Rome. According to 
Cheltzov: “The Serbian Tzars were stanch defenders of the 
Orthodox faith against Latinism and the heresies. There 
were among them the promoters of a change of faith and of 
Roman Catholicism. Their conversions, however, were not 
sincere. They aimed only to take advantage of the moral 
authority of the Popes to improve their political condition. 
When the danger had vanished, they broke their friendship 
with the Popes. Mostly, their conversions were but indecisive 
relations with Rome.” *° 

Under Duchan, the Serbian Orthodox Church proclaimed 
her independence from Byzantium. In 1345 or 1346, the king 
convoked a synod of the Serbian clergy. Symeon, the Bul- 
garian Patriarch of Tyrnovo, and the Bulgarian bishops, as 
well as the superiors (hegumonoi) of the Greek monasteries 
on Mount Athos, were invited to attend to it. The synod took 
place in the town of Skopia (Uskub), and it may be considered 
as the first alignment of the religious forces of Slavism against 
the Greek Church. Joanniki, Archbishop of Ipek, was elected 
Patriarch. Thus by the will of the King, the Serbian metrop- 
olis became a patriarchate. Callist I., Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, did not conceal his irritation, and in 1352 anathema- 
tized the Serbian Church. The Serbian clergy paid no atten- 
tion to the drastic step of the Greek Patriarch. Joanniki 
continued consecrating Serbian bishops. Civil war, however, 
broke out among the monks of Mount Athos. The Greek 
monks broke off their relations with the Serbian Church. 
The influence of monasticism at that time was so great that 
Duchan sought a peaceful settlement of the conflict between 
the two Churches. In 1375, Philotheos, Patriarch of Byzan- 
tium, reéstablished the ecclesiastical communion between 
the Greek and the Serbian Churches, and validated the deci- 
sions of the Synod of Uskub. The Patriarchate of Serbia was 
solemnly recognized by the Church of Constantinople on con- 
dition that freedom and protection be granted to the Greek 
metropolitans who lived in the territories conquered by the 
victorious Serbian armies. 

The Serbian Patriarchate endured four centuries. In 


*Tzerkov korolevstva serbskago (The Church of the Serbian Kingdom), in 
Russian. Petrograd, 1899, p. 29. 
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1389, Serbia lost her independence after the disaster of Kos- 
sovo, and became a province of Turkey. The Serbian Church, 
however, kept her organization. The dioceses founded by 
Stephen Duchan were not abolished. But after the fall of 
Constantinople, the conditions of the Church grew worse. 
The Slavic clergy at one time faced two enemies: Moham- 
medan intolerance and Greek nationalism. The Greek Pa- 
triarchate of Constantinople strove to hellenize the Slavic 
peoples of the Balkans and, at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, its efforts met with success. 

In 1557 the Serbian Church had a short period of pros- 
perity, thanks to the protection granted her by Mohammed 
Sokolovic, a Serbian who had apostatized from the Christian 
faith. His brother, Macarius, a monk in Mount Athos, was 
elected Patriarch, and set about organizing the Serbian dio- 
ceses in Serbia, Macedonia, Bosnia, Montenegro, Albania, 
Croatia, Hungary and Transylvania. Churches and monas- 
teries that had been destroyed were rebuilt. Mohammed died 
in 1574, and thereafter the Greeks renewed their attempts to 
subject Serbia to their religious influence. To escape their 
Mohammedan and Christian enemies in 1691, under the lead- 
ership of the Patriarch Arsenius III., 37,000 families emigrated 
to Austria; and in 1738 similar action was taken by Patriarch 
Arsenius IV. Such a large emigration furthered the Greek 
plans for the abolition of the independent Slavic patriarch- 
ates. First, they obtained from the Sublime Porte a ruling 
that Greek bishops must be selected for the Serbian dioceses. 
After the flight of Arsenius IV., a Greek, Bishop Joannikios 
IIl., assumed control of the Serbian Church. In 1762 the 
patriarchal dignity was vested in another Greek bishop, 
Gabriel IV., who abjured the Christian faith and embraced 
Mohammedanism under the name of Mehmet Effendi. Prac- 
tically, the Serbian Church ceased to exist. In their national 
fanaticism, the Greek bishops burned the Slavic liturgical 
books, and forced the Serbian priests to adopt the Greek 
liturgy. 

In 1766 Samuel Khantzeris, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
thought the moment had arrived to extirpate the Slavic Pa- 
triarchates of Ochrida and Ipek. In September of that year, 
he convoked a synod of Greek bishops and proclaimed the 
abolition of the latter Patriarchate. In vain, the Serbian 
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bishops raised their protest. They were expelled from their 
dioceses, and replaced by Greek bishops. Ecclesiastically, the 
Serbian dioceses passed under the jurisdiction of the Patri- 
arch and of the Greek aristocracy of Constantinople—the 
so-called Phanariotes. “But the Serbian clergy withstood all 
the attempts to denationalize them, and remained faithful to 
their Slavic liturgy. Under the Greek hierarchy, popular in- 
struction sank into decay, and the Episcopal Sees were put 
up for sale by the Greek Patriarch and the Turkish Govern- 
ment.” ™ 

The rebirth of the Serbian Church followed closely the 
insurrectionary movement for political independence. The 
latter was inaugurated by Karageorghi in 1803. The Greek 
bishops sided with the Turks and one of them, Metropolitan 
Leontius, became a spy for them. The lower clergy, all Serb- 
ians, gave their blood for the triumph of the revolution. 
Many of them were murdered in Belgrade; many others were 
martyrized. The most venerated among these martyrs are 
hegumon Paisius, and deacon Avakum, who were impaled. 

The first revolution failed. A new one broke out in 1815, 
following the unspeakable cruelties of the Turks. Milosh 
Obrenovic took up arms against them, and by glorious deeds, 
the Serbian priests and monks won the gratitude of their coun- 
trymen. The energetic support of Russia saved Serbia from 
a new catastrophe. In 1830 she was recognized by the Sub- 
lime Porte as an independent State. A special paragraph of 
the proclamation of her independence (hatty-sherif), set forth 
that “the Metropolitan and the bishops of the Serbian nation 
shall be confirmed in their dignities by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, without any obligation on their part personally 
to visit him.” In order to avoid annoyance from the Greek 
Hierarchy, in 1832, the Serbian Government formulated a 
convention with the Patriarchate of Constantinople, by virtue 
of which the Serbian Church was accorded entire freedom in 
the election of its bishops. The Archbishop of Belgrade as- 
sumed the title of Metropolitan of Serbia. The Serbian Gov- 
ernment promised to communicate the names of the new 
bishops to the Patriarch, and to have his approval. A sum of 
three hundred Turkish lire ($1,300) a year was fixed as an 


“A. Lopukhin, Istoriia khristianskoi tzerkvi (History of the Christian Church, 
in Russian, tome ii., 1901, p. 407. 
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indemnity to the Patriarch for the loss of his Serbian Sees 
The Metropolitan of Belgrade could not be deposed without 
the previous consent of the Patriarch. The name of the Patri- 
arch had to be commemorated in the Divine offices celebrated 
by the Metropolitan. 

In 1836, a national consistory was founded for the better 
organization of the Serbian Church, and in 1847, when the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the Serbian Kingdom was pro- 
mulgated, Belgrade became the seat of a Synod of bishops. 
In 1862, the Serbian Church passed through a storm of liberal- 
ism. The Government attempted to laicize her institutions. 
The lay department of the Church was established with the 
purpose of restraining the liberties of the clergy. It was 
during this period of lay control, and particularly in 1879, 
that the Serbian Church proclaimed her complete independ- 
ence from Constantinople. The bonds of union with the 
Greek Patriarch were limited to the commemoration of his 
name in the liturgy, to notice as to the nomination of the new 
Metropolitan of Belgrade, and to the purchase of the Holy 
Oils. The Metropolitan Michael fought valiantly for the de- 
fence of the ecclesiastical liberties. In 1881, the Government 
expelled him from his See, and forced the clergy to pay a duty 
for the exercise of their ministry. 

In 1890 a new ecclesiastical constitution was elaborated. 
Some changes were made in 1893, 1894 and 1901, when King 
Alexander Obrenovic promulgated the new constitution of his 
Kingdom. According to the new constitution, the Orthodox 
faith is the official religion of Serbia. The Serbian Church 
does not depend on the See of Constantinople. She is gov- 
erned by a Synod of five bishops. The Synod elects arch- 
bishops and bishops, upon the approval of the King. The re- 
lations between the Church and State are regulated by the 
Department of Worship. The Synod assembles twice yearly 
under the presidency of the Metropolitan of Belgrade. The 
affairs of the eparchies are attended to by a consistory of four 
priests under the presidency of the bishop. When this con- 
stitution was issued the Serbian Church had only five dio- 
ceses: Belgrade, Chabatz, Negotin, Nish and Ushitza. The 
Serbian monasteries numbered fifty-four. 

The political reunion of all the Southern Slavs under the 
political sway of Serbia makes necessary a reorganization of 
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the Serbian Church on broader lines, and a new alignment 
towards the Catholic faith. Before the War, the Orthodox 
population of the Serbian Kingdom amounted to 2,880,000. 
With her new territorial conquests, the Serbian Church em- 
braces at the present time about six millions of Orthodox 
within the limits of Jugo-Slavia. Therefore, the first task of 
the Serbian Church is the religious unification of all Serbians. 
This problem was discussed in the meeting of all the Serbian 
bishops, held at Belgrade, May 26, 1919. A decision could not 
be taken without a preliminary understanding with the Greek 
Patriarch. At the end of the same year, the Patriarch con- 
sented to renounce his jurisdiction over ten Metropolitan Sees 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Old Serbia and Macedonia upon the 
payment of an indemnity equivalent to $300,000. At the same 
time, the Serbian Government negotiated the exemption of 
the Metropolitan Sees of Zara and Cattaro from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Patriarch of Cernowitz.1* The Serbian Orthodox 
bishops have also discussed the opportunity of reviving the 
ancient Patriarchate. According to Dr. R. Kazimirovia, the 
reéstablishment of the Patriarchate is an historic necessity 
for the Serbian Church, because the Patriarch would be the 
centre of unity for all the Orthodox of Serbia, Croatia and 
Slovenia. A full scheme of the duties and prerogatives of the 
Patriarch was inserted in the Srpska Crkva (The Serbian 
Church), the Orthodox Serbian review of Sarajevo. In the 
month of October of last year the same review published a 
proclamation issued by the regent, Alexander, and Paul Marin- 
kovic, Minister of Worship. According to this document, 
“the Patriarchate of Serbia is restored. Its titular, the suc- 
cessor of St. Sava, Arsenius, Daniel I., Joanniki, Macarius, 
Gabriel, Arsenius and other illustrious hierarchs will bear the 
name of Serbian Patriarch of the Orthodox Church of the 
Serbian, Croatian and Slovenian Kingdom.” * 

The restoration of the Patriarchate took place on August 
30th (September 12th). Of course, the Serbian press expects 
from the change of a title the best results for the united 
Serbian Orthodox Church, and a renewal of religious life. 
In 1909 Dr. Sava Urosevic, Dean of the University of Belgrade, 
said: “Our Church is in arrears as concerns her task of edu- 


“"F. Grivec, Srbski cerkveni (Serbian Ecclesiastical Problem), Cas, 1920, xiv 
pp. 85, 86, ID.; Pravoslavje (The Orthodoxy), Ljubliana, 1918, pp. 89-92, in Slovenian. 
“Srpska Crkva, 1920, n. 5, pp. 193, 194. 
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cating the common people. Christian faith among us is only 
a series of ritual ceremonies. Our clergy are not awakening 
from their torpor, and they are unable to preserve the purity 
of their faith. The Serbian Church is not equal to her mis- 
sion.” \* 

At the moment when we write, the relations between the 
two clerical orders have been embittered, because of the ques- 
tion of the second marriage of widowed priests. In 1907 the 
Dalmatian Bishop Nicodem Milas published a treatise about 
the sacerdotal consecration not being a canonical impediment 
to marriage. His daring assertion opposed the constant tra- 
dition of the Orthodox Church that does not allow the mar- 
riage of the priests after their consecration. The pamphlet 
of Milas gave rise to a lively polemic. In the congress of the 
low clergy, held at Belgrade, August 21 to 23, 1919, the Serbian 
priests invited their bishops to sanction the second marriage 
of the widowed priests. But in a pastoral letter, signed by 
seven metropolitans and ten bishops (December 14, 1921), 
the Serbian episcopate rebuked the lower clergy for the re- 
quest."® 

Some Serbian Orthodox writers suggest a rapprochement 
with Rome. The reunion with the Catholic Church is to be 
discussed in the meeting of the Serbian episcopate, and has 
already found a sturdy defender in the person of Bishop 
Nicholas Velimirovic, the great friend and admirer of the 
Episcopalian Church of the United States. 

The situation of the Catholic Church in Serbia has re- 
cently improved considerably, following the concordat of June 
24, 1912, between Cardinal Merry del Val and the Serbian 
delegate, Milenec R. Vesnic. The concordat was incorporated 
in the Serbian Civil Code (July 2, 1912). Its first paragraph 
grants freedom to the Catholic Church in Serbia. The con- 
stitution of July 11, 1861, had already proclaimed freedom of 
worship on condition, however, that nothing be attempted 
against the welfare of the Orthodox Church. These words 
meant that conversions of Orthodox to the Catholic faith were 
strictly forbidden. The concordat abolishes this restriction 
and opens the frontiers of Serbia to Catholic missionaries. 
Other paragraphs concern the restoration of the Catholic 
archiepiscopal See of Belgrade—which had existed in the 


“ F. Grivec, op. cit., p. 93. “Srpska Crkva, Aprii, 1920, p. 67. 
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fourth century—and of the diocese of Skopia (Uskub), which 
in 1745 was included in the diocese of Prizren. 

Before the War, these dioceses contained 17,000 Cath- 
olics, ten parishes, twelve churches and fourteen secular 
priests. The State assigns an allowance of 16,000 dinari 
($3,200) to the Archbishop of Belgrade and $2,000 to the 
Bishop of Skopia. The concordat is also concerned with the 
privileges of the Catholic clergy, the hierarchy, ecclesiastical 
goods, seminaries, the relations of the Catholics with Rome 
and of the use of the Slavic tongue in the liturgical prayers. 

No doubt, the rights and life of the Catholic Church are 
satisfactorily guaranteed by the Serbian concordat. Some 
Orthodox writers even complain that too much freedom is 
allowed to Catholic Serbians, while the State exerts severe 
control over the Orthodox clergy.** In spite, however, of 
sume opposition, for the present, the Serbian Government 
seems disposed to observe the clauses of the concordat. 

Still more important, the Orthodox clergy are voicing 
peace and concord. Bishop Nicholas Velimirovic writes that 
Catholic and Orthodox, with a common inheritance of suffer- 
ings, should exercise mutual tolerance in their denomina- 
tional divergencies and mutual affection in the things which 
they hold in common. The former are only ten per cent.; the 
latter ninety per cent. Jugo-Slavia is convinced that a com- 
plete harmony will establish closer relations between the two 
clergies and the two Churches. 

“I am fully convinced,” he writes, “that to love rather 
than to logic belongs the primacy in the problem of the re- 
union of Christianity. We must unite in action, in our daily 
relations, and give each other a helping hand in charitable 
works. This mutual help will make us tolerant, and toler- 
ance, in turn, will open the way to reunion and find us a 
common logical foundation. . . . All we Jugo-Slavs are sure 
that there will be harmony and unanimity between the two 
priesthoods, the two confessions and the two Churches in the 
future Serbian State.” "’ 

These words from the pen of an Orthodox Serbian bishop 
are consoling. They are more authoritative than the vulgar 


“*G. Rozman, Srbski konkordat iz |. 1914, Cas, 1920, Ljubljana, 1920, 1., pp. 9-29, 
87. Cardinal N. Marini, La conclusione del Concordato fra la Santa Sede e la Serbia. 
Bessarione, Rome, 1914, pp. 26-32. 
* The Soul of Serbia, pp. 70-72. 
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invective of some bigoted Orthodox of the old sort, who depre- 
cate the reunion of Eastern and Western Christianity as the 
ruin of the political grandeur of the Southern Slavs.** It is a 
widespread calumny that the Catholic Church is responsible 
for the national misfortunes of the Slavic peoples.’* The truth 
is some Slavic nations lost their independence and underwent 
a lasting martyrdom under the intolerance and shortsighted 
policy of an Orthodox nation. Poland, for example, in her 
national distress, under the tyrannical yoke of Orthodox Rus- 
sia, found the bulwark of her national spirit in the Catholic 
Church and in the Catholic clergy. The first and constant 
apostle of the union and solidarity of all the Slavic peoples 
was a Catholic Croatian priest, Sergius Krizanic (seventeenth 
century). The pioneer of the literary renaissance of the 
Southern Slavs was a Catholic bishop, Strossmayer, founder 
of the Academy of Sciences and of the University of Zagreb. 
During the War, the Catholic clergy of Slovenia and Croatia 
paid dearly for their Slavic patriotism. If the apostles of the 
Slavs came from Greece, they went also to Rome for help, 
guidance, approval and encouragement. In its most brilliant 
periods, the history of the Slavs is intertwined with the history 
of the Papacy. And now that Orthodox Serbia may bathe in 
the azure waves of the Adriatic, near the shores whence civil- 
ization and Christianity came to her ancestors, an opportunity 
is given the Orthodox Serbian Church to renew her spirit and 
life in a closer contact with the Church that needs no unity 
for herself, but is the source of unity for the other Churches 
witheving in their national isolation.” 

“See the fanatical pamphlet of Dr. Grubac, Pravoslavic i unii ili Srbi braco, 
cuvaite pradedovsku veru (The Orthodoxy and the Union, or, Serbians, My Brothers, 
Be True to the Faith of Your Ancestors). Karlowitz, 1920. In Serbian. 

“The Servian People, Their Past Glory and Their Destiny. New York, 1910, 
vol. i, p. 344. 

"For a complete bibliography concerning the Serbian Orthodox Church, see: 
A. Palmieri, Cattolicismo e ortodossia nella Serbia, Florence, 1921, pp. 21-23, 41-44, 


64. R. M. Grujic, Pravoslavna Srpska Crkva (The Serbian Orthodox Church), in 
Serbian. Belgrade, 1921, pp. 180-196. 




















LILY LORE. 
BY HARRIETTE WILBUR. 


QHE lily, more than any other flower, appeals to 
the zsthetic, the spiritual, the religious side of 





tive, is always synonymous with pale, delicate, 

+4] white, pure: “The earth was pushing the old, 
dead grass with lily hand from her bosom,” says Phoebe Cary 
in one of her poems, using the word with a pretty double 
meaning. The mental picture created by the word lily is 
always that of a white, trumpet-like blossom, shooting from its 
earthy-brown body and towering high above the green leaves 
surrounding it, typical of the human soul in its strivings heav- 
enward, and universally accepted as the emblem of innocence 
and purity. This mental picture persists, in spite of the well- 
known fact that many members of the lily family are not 
white at all, but purple-spotted, orange-striped, yellow-tipped 
or red-leaved, the most garish and worldly flowers to be found 
anywhere. For the mind of man has intuitively idealized the 
large white species (Lilium candidum), originally from the 
Levant, but cultivated for centuries in garden-beds and flower- 
pots; it is “the lily,” while the more showy species must be 
designated by specific names. 

The Greeks and Romans regarded it as a symbol of pur- 
ity, and among many nations it was the emblem of virginity 
and innocence. Because of its spiritual character, this flower 
is the one most frequently seen in religious paintings, being 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, to many of the saints and to 
the Angel Gabriel and other heavenly messengers. As one 
writer has said: “It is especially fitting that the lily should 
represent the Virgin Mary, for as the venerable Bede pointed 
out long ago, the pure white petals signify her spotless body, 
and the golden anthers within, typify her soul sparkling with 
divine light. Hence, its common name of Madonna Lily. It 
is also the Annunciation Lily, because in Italian art the Angel 
Gabriel, when appearing before the Virgin, holds in his hand 
a branch of the blossoms. Because of its association with 
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Annunciation Day, observed on March 25th, the flower natur- 
ally became used and cultivated for Easter decorations, the 
trumpet-shaped blossoms seeming particularly fitted for an- 
nouncing spiritual tidings. Rossetti, in describing that hand- 
maid of the Virgin, The Blessed Damozel, speaks of the lilies 
three, which “lay as if asleep along her bended arm.” 

The lily is also dedicated to the service of St. Swithin, 
who is called the “rainy saint,” because the pre-harvest 
showers are under his care. It was probably made St. 
Swithin’s flower because of its large cup, which, however, as 
poets have observed, can be filled to overflowing: 


And her head droop’d as when the lily lies 
O’er charged with rain;—Lord Bryon. 


My heart 
Is little, and a little rain will fill 
The lig’s cup which hardly moists the field. 
—Edwin Arnold. 


You have been wretched, yet 
The silver shower, whose reckless burthen weighs 
Too heavily upon the lily’s head, 
Oft leaves a saving moisture at its root.— Wordsworth. 


As the symbol of purity, the white lily has received many 
lovely tributes from the poets. It is “the lily without stain,” 
“the lily, wearing the white dress of sanctuary, to be more 
fair,” “the lily, of all children of the spring the palest, fair- 
est,” “the lady lily, looking gently down;” they are “lilies angel- 
ical,” “pure lilies meet for a young virgin’s bier,” and “Mary’s 
lilies like virgins white and pure.” 


and she that purifies the light, 
The virgin lily, faithful to her white, 
Whereon Eve wept in Eden for her shame. 
—Thomas Hood. 


The nun-like lily bows without complaint, 
And dies a saint.—Susan Coolidge. 


The nobility of the flower has also become proverbial. 
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Linnzus speaks of the lily tribe as “nobles (or patricians) of 
the vegetable kingdom,” and Pliny remarks, “Lilium nobilitate 
prozimur est—The lily is next in nobility to the rose.” In 
France, where the lily was largely employed as an emblem, 
it was regarded as the king of flowers, the rose being their 
queen: 
Shining lilies tall and straight 
For royal state.—Christina G. Rossetti. 


However, one poet writes of “alabaster lilies” and calls them 
“graceful slave girls, fair and young, like Circassians.” 

In German folk-lore, the soul is supposed to take the 
form of a flower; and from the grave of one unjustly exe- 
cuted, white lilies are said to spring as a token of martyred 
innocence. A legend current in Spain is to the effect that 
after a particularly devout inmate of a monastery near Se- 
ville was buried, a lily sprang from the grave, and, curious 
to know its origin, the abbot ordered the body to be exhumed, 
whereupon it was found that the heart of the good man had 
become the root of the flower. 


Above his head, 
Four lily stalks did their white honors wed 
To make a coronal.—John Keats. 


A natural reincarnation is hinted in the poetical line “drifts 
of lilies which mimic winter’s snows,” and beautifully de- 
scribed by Lucy Larcom in “Snow-Bloom:” 


Where does the snow go, 

So white on the ground? 
Under Mary’s azure 

No flake can be found? 
Look into the lily 

Some sweet summer hour; 
There blooms the snow 

In the heart of the flower. 


In many rural districts in England, white lilies are be- 
lieved to be a charm against evil spirits, and so are placed 
over doors and about the house, to protect a home and its in- 
mates from witchcraft and such ill fortune. The Great White 
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Lily (Lilium candidum) was believed by the Jews to counter- 
act all witchcraft and enchantments, for which reason Judith 
is said to have crowned herself with a wreath of lilies before 
she went to the tent of Holofernes, to protect herself from the 
very evil she meant to inflict upon him. In Spain, it was 
long held powerful to restore human form to any who had 
fallen under enchantment and been changed to beasts. In a 
garden in that land, in 1048, an image of the Blessed Virgin 
was seen to issue from one of these flowers in the royal gar- 
den, which restored the king, who lay ill of a dangerous dis- 
ease. In recognition of the Divine help, the king organized 
the Knights of St. Mary of the Lily, three centuries before a 
similar order was instituted by the ninth Louis of France. 
This idea has been used by Longfellow: 


Bear a lily in thy hand; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


Shakespeare has used the lily to point a moral, which he 
does with such brevity that it has much the nature of a 


proverb: 


Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.—Sonnet XCV. 


In Titus Andronicus, he has made good use of the observa- 
tion that when drying, the flower exudes a sort of thick sap: 


then fresh tears 
Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey dew 
Upon a gather’d lily almost wither’d. 


Omar Khayyam, too, found a moral in the lily, which 
might with profit be pondered by the Russian peoples while 
seeking democracy: 


Know ye why the Lily fair as freedom’s flower is shown? 
With ten well-developed tongues, the Lily never speaks. 


Aside from any symbolical meaning, the lily has a phys- 
ical beauty which has appealed to the poet as well as to 
flower-lovers everywhere. There are “gold-hearted lilies,” 
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“lilies of the moorland, amber-eyed,” “pale hedge-lilies that 
round the dark elder wind,” “lily bells that trembling laughter 
fills,” “milk-white lilies, stately and tall,” “lilies crouched 
under the mossy-green parapet, rocking their white heads 
like mourners,” “tall June lilies in raiment white and gold,” 
“lilies in white veils,” “flashing lilies,” “tall white lilies gleam- 
ing athwart the dusk like spears of silver;” and 


the milk-white lilies 
That lean from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge.—Alice Cary. 


And the wand-like lily, which lifted up 

As a Menad, its moonlight-colored cup, 

Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 

Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky. 
—Shelley. 


It is now commonly believed that the lily referred to in 
the Sermon on the Mount is some liliaceous plant, such as the 
wild tulip, or even that gorgeous member of the buttercup 
family, Anemone coronaria: “And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: And yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.” It would be expected that the poets would make 
generous use of this beautiful parallel, yet two references 
to it by Alice Cary are the only ones I have found in a list 
of nearly ninety quotations: 


The lily wears a royal dress 
And yet she doth not spin.—“Signs of Grace.” 


And the right royal lily, putting on 

Her robes, more rich than those of Solomon, 

Opened her gorgeous missal in the sun, 

And thanked Him, soft and low, 

Whose gracious, liberal hand had clothed her so. 
—‘Field Preaching.” 


And in these, particularly in the second quotation, some one 
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of our native species is implied, such as the Canada Lily 
(Lilium canadensis) or the Red Lily (Lilium philadelphicum). 

_ Leaving the White Lily, we find that the poets have not 
been blind to the colored members of the family, “like torches 
lit for carnival.” Robert Browning has devoted some half- 
dozen lines or so to a colorful description of the Garden 
Turk’s Cap Lily (Lilium martagon) when he has Pippa ex- 
claim with joy: 


Oh, is it surely blown, my martagon? 

New-blown and ruddy as St. Agnes’ nipple! 
Plump as the flesh-bunch on some Turk-bird’s poll! 
Be sure if corals, branching ’neath the ripple 

Of ocean, bud there—fairies watch unroll 

Such turban-flowers! I say, such lamps disperse 
Thick red flame through that dusk-green universe. 


The Tiger-Lily of the garden (Lilium tigrum) comes in for her 
share of praise, or of blame, according to the viewpoint of the 
poet observing her. Richard Henry Horne, describing Orion’s 


hounds, speaks of their “skins, clouded or spotted, like the 
tiger-lily.” Another poet mentions a “sable butterfly, the 
tiger-lily’s knight, that flutters round her theft of evening sky.” 
Titus M. Coan mentions “the panthers of the meadows, tiger- 
lilies,” Austin Dobson speaks of tiger-lilies which “swayed, 
like courtiers bowing till the queen be gone,” and to Alfred 
Tennyson “heavy hangs the tiger-lily.” On the whole, she is 
much admired. 

The California poets have noted that the “leopard lily 
lights the heather dun,” that “among the reeds and rushes 
wild leopard-lilies drop the while to hide their conscious 
blushes,” and the “late shorn meadow red with the leopard 
lily blossoms”—all referring to the Lilium paradalium, a 
western species having mottled orange flowers. 

The Red Lily (Lilium philadelphicum) is one of the most 
beautiful of our midsummer blossoms, found rather plenti- 
fully in open copses and among bushes in the pasture lands 
of New England. Lucy Larcom writes of “red lilies blazing 
out of the thicket,” Lowell knew of a nook “where red lilies 
flaunted,” Paul Hamilton Hayne, in his poem, “The Red Lily,” 
compares a certain maiden he knows to this flower which 
“stands from all her milder sister flowers apart.” And Elaine 
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Goodale, not to be outdone by her sister, has written a poem 
to this rival of the Canada Lily, entitled “Wood Lilies:” 


Through trellised roadway edges 
And open woodland range, 
By ruined walls and hedges, 
Laid low through endless change, 
They kindle sparks of beauty, 
Flow upward ever higher, 
And break the moveless verdure, 
With shifting lines of fire. 


There are in all about fifty species of the genus Lilium, or 
the true lilies; but the poet has limited his observation to these 
half-dozen common species. To be sure, the name lily is ap- 
plied to many other plants, members of the lily family which 
belong to different genera, such as Tulipa, Yucca, Hyacinthus, 
Fritillaria, and so on, and even to lily-like plants of different 
families, such as Amaryllis, Lily of the Valley and such “false” 
lilies. But to quote everything the poets have had to say of 
the lily’s kinsfolks, near and distant, would take us too far 
afield, so it is wiser to hurry back to our own home garden, 
from whence we started, where we may still 


See the young lilies, their scymitar-petals 

Glancing like silver ’mid earthier metals; 

Dews of the brightest in life-giving showers 

Fall all the night on these luminous flowers. 

Each of them sparkles afar like a gem, 

Wouldst thou be smiling and happy like them? 
—James C. Mangan. 








DEDICATION. 


BY MARIE ANTOINETTE DE ROULET. 


stranger’s antecedents. No one had even known 
that he was ill until the landlady, trudging up 
to his room with a fresh supply of clean towels, 
found him lying unconscious across his bed. 
She had sent for the doctor, and had then put the white, 
emaciated lad to bed. 

Now doctor and priest both had come and gone. The 
doctor had diagnosed the case as hopeless—weak constitu- 
tion, slow starvation, and, as a finishing touch, pneumonia. 
The priest had waited for an interval of consciousness, and 
had then administered the Last Sacraments. But in that 
neighborhood the calls on them were so many and so urgent, 
neither priest nor doctor could linger long at one bedside. 

The kind-hearted landlady had many duties awaiting her, 
and the poor lad would have been left to die alone, had not 
the little artist from the floor above offered to watch with him. 

“There’s not much you can do for the poor boy, except 
say your prayers,” said the landlady, “but it do seem awful 
pitiful to die alone.” 

“It does,” agreed Martha, “what was it Cardinal Newman 
said? 





“‘*God grant me in a Christian land, 
*Mid Christian friends to die.’ ” 


So saying, she left the landlady’s little office and mounted 
the stairs. There was a set of drawings awaiting completion 
in her tiny studio—the only order in two weeks—but Martha’s 
was the whole-hearted charity of the poor, that forgot its own 
need in ministering to another’s. 

The stranger was unconscious or asleep when Martha 
entered. She sat on a chair beside the bed, her rosary slip- 
ping through her fingers. 

At length, the sufferer opened his eyes. They rested 
questioningly on Martha’s strong, young face. 
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“Was I wounded, Madam?” he asked. 

“IT think it’s pneumonia,” Martha answered gently. 

“No matter what, if it’s for Ireland. We're holding out?” 

“I—do not know,” Martha evaded. 

“Madam would know. It’s not Madam! Who are you?” 
the tired voice insisted. 

Martha was an idealist, a dreamer, but in all her vague 
and romantic fancies she had never imagined anything 
stranger than this situation. Trying to make her voice and 
manner natural, she replied: 

“I’m just Martha Fleming. I came in to sit with you. 
You are sick, you know.” 

“T thought—I thought this was Easter Week. I have been 
dreaming of them. Why didn’t they shoot me? I was as 
much against them as Pearse and MacDonagh. We all 
wanted to get back Kathleen Ni Houlihan’s four green fields 
from the stranger. They shot the others—and let me go.” 

He was wandering; half delirious. Martha laid her cool, 
artist’s hand on his hot forehead, and he continued in a weary 
monotone: 

“They put me in prison—the English, and when I got out 
I came on the ship to New York. But I could not find work, 
and I think I caught a bit of a cold. It’s chilly here in the 
winter. 

“Living, I could do little to serve my country, and I could 
not even die for her.” 

“You are dying in exile for her,” Martha suggested 
shyly. 

“So many have died in exile, and she is still in chains. 
The Irishmen who died fighting in foreign armies used to say: 
“Would that this blood were shed for Ireland.’ ” 

“Offer your death as a sacrifice for—for—” 

“For the freedom of Erin! For the freedom of Erin 
He half rose to a sitting posture, but Martha’s quiet hand re- 
strained him as he started to sing: 


” 
! 


“Princely O’Neill to your aid is advancing 
With many a chieftain and warrior clan. 
A thousand proud steeds in his vanguards are prancing 
"Neath borderers brave from the banks of the Bann. 
Many a heart shall quail 
Under its coat of mail; 
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Deeply the merciless foeman shall rue, 

When on his ear shall ring 

Borne on the breeze’s wing, ; 
Tirconnell’s dread war-cry, “O’Donnell aboo!”’” 


When he came to the chorus, Martha, who had heard the 
song before, joined in, and her clear mezzo-soprano mingled 
with what had once been a fine barytone. 

He was weakening rapidly, and babbled feverishly of 
Meath and his boyhood dreams. 

“Weak always in body,” he muttered, “but never a sup of 
food did I take without praying it would make me strong to 
serve Erin. And who should serve Her if not myself—the 
last descendant of the O’Neill?” 

“Is there no one to whom you wish to send a message?” 
ventured Martha, wondering if some mother was waiting in 
vain for news of her son. 

“I have no one,” he answered. “There are none of us left 
there, where my ancestors presided over the Feis at Tara!” 

“At Tara!” she echoed, summoning her vague knowledge 
of Irish history. 

His mind seemed to clear a little as he answered: 

“My boyhood thrilled with Irish history. I traced my an- 
cestry back to the days when the O’Neill, King of Ulster, was 
the Ardri of all Erin; and farther back when the McLaughlin, 
King of Meath, was Ardri. Meath was absorbed by Ulster, 
and the O’Neill, the over-king, married the McLaughlin’s 
daughter. I am the last direct descendant of the O’Neill. 

“I am the rightful king of Eire, and I wanted to make 
Ireland free.” 


“*They went forth to battle, but they always fell; 
Their might was not the might of lifted spears. 


Their wreaths are willows, and their tributes, tears; 
Their names are old, sad stories in men’s ears; 
Yet they will scatter the red hordes of Hell, 
Who went to battle forth and always fell,’” 


quoted Martha who was kneeling beside the bed. 
The O’Neill came back to the present painfully. 
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“It is good of you to stay here to—help me die,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Oh, no,” she exclaimed with a sob, “you are helping me 
to live! All my life I have dreamed of faith and heroism and 
devotion—and have never seen anything but the prosaic and 
the commonplace. With your example—” 

“Will you live for me then—to serve Ireland?” asked the 
last O’Neill. 

“T will live and use my talents as you would wish me to, 
until Ireland is free,” she promised. 

It was a strange scene for that bare, paltry chamber. 
The little artist, whose life had been as gray and sober as her 
dreams were idealistic and beautiful, kneeling at the side of 
the dying young patriot and dedicating her life to the service 
of his cause. 

At last Martha roused. He would be gone in a moment, 
and she must fortify him for the journey. 

“Hugh O’Neill, you received Holy Communion this morn- 
ing,” she began. “Say with me this prayer: ‘O my God, I at 
this moment accept readily and willingly whatever death it 
pleases Thee to send me with all its pains, penalties and sor- 
rows.’ ” 

He repeated the words after her, and adding faintly, “For 
Eire Aroon,” he passed away. 

After he was dead, Martha knelt like one turned to stone, 
her rosary still slowly passing through her fingers. She rose 
when the landlady came to the door, and, to the latter’s un- 
spoken question, replied: 

“He is dead.” 

“Poor boy,” the old woman said, blessing herself. 

“No boy!” said Martha with white lips—her eyes were 
like stars and her cheeks blazing. “No boy, but one of Ire- 
land’s noblest heroes.” 








Mew Books. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. By Alice Brown, with portrait fron- 
tispiece. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

In this little book of slightly over a hundred pages, Miss 
Brown pays glowing tribute to one of the finest artists of our 
time, albeit one scarcely known beyond the small circle of the 
cognoscenti. Louise Imogen Guiney at the last, indeed, was in a 
fair way toward becoming a legend. Her books were hard to 
come by, she wrote distressingly little and that little in out-of-the- 
way corners, and she made her home abroad. Add to this, that 
for many years previous to her death in November, 1920, she had 
chosen to live a life withdrawn from the clamors of the literary 
market-place, and one has all the elements of the familiar situa- 
tion of genius neglected and obscure. 

Miss Brown was an old friend of Louise Imogen Guiney’s, 
and from long intimacy she presents those personal and vivid 
touches which go to the making of an authentic portrait. She 
tells many characteristic stories of her heroine—some amusing, 
some a little wistful and sad, but nearly all evincing the high 
native courage of one whose father was a soldier and whose chief 
praise was reserved for fighters, for those who “die, driven 
against the wall.” Her humor, which turned to jest her deafness 
and poor sight, her titanic conflicts with refractory printers 
unaccustomed to such a meticulous punctuator and proofreader 
as herself, her childlike impracticality in worldly concerns, her 
love of walking, her notable gift for friendship, her unfailing 
kindness for aspiring writers, her romantic loyalties to lost 
causes, her generosity in writing long and delightful letters, 
“those floating immortalities she cast about with so prodigal a 
hand”—all these are set forth with judgment and skill. 

Then, too, there is literary appraisal and quotation, though of 
quotation, perhaps, not quite so much as we could desire. As a 
writer of prose, Louise Imogen Guiney was scholarly, and even 
bookish, her work in this kind being “the despair of the less agile 
and instructed mind.” “She tended more and more to the ob- 
scure, the far-off and dimly seen ... the restorer of names 
dropped out of rubricated calendars through sheer inattention of 
an unlearned world, or rusted by time in chantries no longer 
visited.” In her verse, quoting her resumé of Hurrell Froude’s, 
Miss Brown finds “ ‘the clearness, simplicity, orderly thought and 
noble severity’ ”’ which Louise Imogen Guiney found in him, and 
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her poems also, like his, “ ‘have a strong singleness and sad trans- 
parency, the tone of them a little chilly, yet almost Virgilian, and 
arrestingly beautiful; . . . abstinent, concentrated, true.’” And 
finally the author concludes that Louise Imogen Guiney “has done 
the most authentic and exquisite verse America has yet produced.” 

Miss Brown writes in picked and fragrant phrases in con- 
sonance with her theme. At times, she verges on preciosity, and 
her allusiveness will not make easy going for the average reader; 
but then the average reader would probably not be interested in 
her subject in the first instance, and preciosity may well be con- 
sidered a virtue in these days of careless authorship. Miss Brown 
has produced a finely wrought piece of work, which most ad- 
mirers of Louise Imogen Guiney will find singularly satisfying. 
A splendid woodcut portrait of the poet by Timothy Cole adds 
interest and artistic value to the book. 


SAINT JOHN BERCHMANS. By James J. Daly, S.J. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50 net. 

A peculiar difficulty lurked in the writing of this biography. 
Its subject led a life extraordinarily devoid of unusual incident 
and outward adventure, and the telling of his story offered an 
almost unbroken opportunity for dullness and tedium. John 
Berchmans, indeed, was the saint of the commonplace. He won 
his sainthood not by martyrdom or fiery ordeals or marvelous 
visitations common in other saintly lives, but simply by an as- 
siduous attention to the humdrum duties of every-day living. 
In his acts and in the circumstances surrounding them there was 
nothing whatever out of the ordinary, so that it is doubtful if any 
other saint had less of what the world calls romantic appeal. 
And yet, as Father Daly presents him, John Berchmans stands 
out as a figure both romantic and appealing—appealing because 
the difficulties and problems he met were altogether of the same 
dusty, workaday sort with which the great majority of us have 
to deal, and romantic because of the high spirit, the engaging 
humor, the pervasive charm and the invincible courage with 
which he met and conquered them. The Saint was only twenty- 
two years old when he died at the Jesuit novitiate at Rome on 
August 31, 1621, but into that short space he crowded such a 
multitude of heroic acts of ordinary duty as to merit the crown 
of sanctity. 

A frequent complaint brought against hagiographical writers 
is that they turn out stained-glass figures or plaster casts with 
which the average mortal feels little in common. No such charge 
will lie against the present work. Father Daly gives us a human 
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picture of a human being, though a human being, it is true, all of 
whose powers were fused and held at a white heat by a consuming 
love of Christ. The author assuredly does well by his hero in 
listing such items as the saint’s personal likes and dislikes. It is 
pleasant to learn that the saint had a prejudice in favor of smiling 
faces and gentle manners, and it somehow brings us into closer 
sympathy with him to be told in his own words that “Frequent 
contradictions displease me” or that “Being too dainty displeased 
me” or that “An ironical way of talking displeased me.” More- 
over, John was a collector of stories, of which the following was 
one of his favorites: “Someone said to Father Ledesma when he 
was dying, ‘Father, you are still needed here for the welfare of 
the Church.’ Father Ledesma looked sharply at the speaker and 
replied, ‘Peter and Paul are dead, and the Church has suffered 
no harm.’” 

That the literary quality of the present work is exceptionally 
fine will of course be no news to those familiar with Father 
Daly’s work in the periodical press. As a stylist, indeed, we have 
long considered him in the front rank of contemporary critics. 
Here, as elsewhere, his work is characterized by an unfailing deft- 
ness of phrase and by a cool and penetrating observation of 
human nature. In this book, he has various angles of approach, 
but whatever his approach, he succeeds in making it a source of 
lucid commentary on his subject. As an example of biographical 
skill and literary management, it is no exaggeration to say that 
John Berchmans is a veritable achievement and an event. 


ESSAYS ON CRITICAL REALISM: a Cooperative Study of the 
Problem of Knowledge. By Durant Drake, Arthur O. Love- 
joy, James Bisset Pratt, Arthur K. Rogers, George Santayana, 
Roy Wood Sellars, C.A. Strong. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.00. 

Only a specialist in this department of philosophy can ap- 
preciate the full significance of the series of essays on Epistemol- 
ogy which compose this volume. The subtle abstruseness of the 
subject-matter almost defies the power of human language to 
clarify. And we doubt if the masterly analysis and vigorous 
presentation of the authors could be excelled. 

The collaborators of Essays On Critical Realism set out to de- 
molish the ingenious theories of the pure subjectivist, and of the 
invalidity of knowledge, and construct their rational system on 
the undeniable facts of common experience. Truly, the volume 
might well be entitled “Back to Sanity and Common Sense.” 
What a gratification for the Catholic philosopher to find seven 
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prominent professors of our leading American Colleges and Uni- 
versities arrive at conclusions that but reproduce and confirm the 
Scholastic Epistemology that has prevailed in more or less perfect 
form since the time of St. Thomas! And what reénforces the 
value of this corroboration is, these authors seem unconscious of 
their accord with the Scholastic theory of knowledge, and reach 
their conclusions by a thorough and independent scrutiny of 
the mental processes of cognition. Were they more familiar 
with Catholic philosophy, they might encounter the experience 
described by G. K. Chesterton. 

In his Orthodoxy, he tells how after independent investiga- 
tion of the facts of life, and a thorough examination of the con- 
flicting writings of rationalist and infidel critics, he felt the thrill 
of adventure in the discovery of certain definite conclusions about 
man and the universe, only to learn that Christianity had been 
ahead of him and had preached these doctrines and principles 
centuries previously! We congratulate these learned authors on 
their discovery of critical (or moderate) Realism as the best 
theory of Epistemology—a discovery none the less real and meri- 
torious, but all the more trustworthy, because Catholic philos- 
ophy, which is reason kept sane and illumined by faith, has for 
centuries stoutly championed the same system. 

To the Catholic student of Epistemology, we strongly recom- 
mend Essays on Critical Realism as a valuable constructive treat- 
ment of the theme, and a complete and satisfying refutation of 
the false contemporary theories of Idealism, Pragmatism and 
Neo-Realism. 


JOHN MARTINEAU. The Pupil of Kingsley. By Violet Mar- 
tineau. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.50. 

This is the biography by his devoted daughter of a fine old 
Mid-Victorian Tory squire and philanthropist, one of whose titles 
to distinction and remembrance is that Charles Kingsley was his 
tutor. Kingsley is a large and important part of the book, and 
the letters in which we catch glimpses of him are among the most 
entertaining and interesting of those here reprinted. Kingsley 
was very much of a lay parson. “On one occasion . . . when he 
was dining at my house, I asked him to say grace. ‘I will say 
it this once, as you have asked me,’ he answered, ‘but,’ he added 
with emphasis, ‘never ask me again! Every man is priest in his 
own house.’” There is a letter from the pen of John Martineau’s 
mother describing the advent to her home of “Currer Bell”—the 
pen-name at first used by Charlotte Bronté—whom she had in- 
vited to be her guest without having previously learned Currer 
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Bell’s sex or age! After a day spent in wondering whether Currer 
Bell would turn out to be “a tall, moustached man, six feet high, 
or an aged female, or a girl or—altogether a ghost or a hoax or a 
swindler,” great relief came to all when “in came a neat little 
woman, a very little sprite of a creature, nicely dressed, and with 
tidy bright hair.” A biography well worth reading, if only for 
such choice morsels. 


THE CATHOLIC CITIZEN. By John A. Lapp, LL.D. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

The Catholic Citizen is a text-book of civics for upper gram- 
mar grades or high schools. It is very excellent for this purpose. 
A thoroughly Catholic tone pervades the book and the author 
quotes freely from Catholic sources. This gives a moral back- 
ground so often lacking in books on the same subject. Those of 
our schools that can find room for a course in civics could not do 
better than adopt this text. Among so much that is admirable, it 
may seem hypercritical to point out that Dr. Lapp is wrong in 
giving the impression that the Federal Constitution guarantees 
religious freedom. It restrains only Congress, not the individual 
States, from infringing upon religious liberty. 


SOME MODERN FRENCH WRITERS. By G. Turquet-Milnes. 

New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 

M. Turquet-Milnes purposes to show that, latterly, certain 
French writers have, with Bergson, reacted from Positivism, 
which reigned in France from 1850 to 1890, and that others re- 
flect Bergson’s influence. The Positivists, it will be remembered, 
believed that life originated spontaneously from inorganic mat- 
ter. Although they regarded man as an automaton, yet Science, 
the “new idol,” would, they affirmed, provide for his needs, moral 
and spiritual, as well as material. 

This conceptualist philosophy, chiefly based upon the author- 
ity of Taine, Renan and Comte, was early opposed by such men as 
Pasteur, Boutroux, Bergson and Henri Poincaré. Bergson more 
than any other proved to be an exponent of free will, conscience 
and spiritual life. He rejected intellectualism because it had 
misinterpreted nature with her infinite fecundity. In the evolu- 
tion of life, he perceived a definite design of nature to realize in 
man her most perfect creation, a conception which afterwards 
enabled him to comprehend the immortality of the soul. 

A spiritual doctrine of this sort, which dispelled the depres- 
sing clouds of Materialism, so appealed to the younger writers 
that they acclaimed Bergson as the greatest living philosopher. 
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Hence, the prominence accorded to him in the present volume. 
Along with Bergson, Mr. Turquet-Milnes considers, besides for- 
eign influence, the principal French philosophers and scientists 
since 1840. Of novelists he treats Bourget and Barrés, who view 
with particular favor the Bergsonian philosophy. As literary dis- 
ciples of Bergson, he discusses especially Charles Péguy and Paul 
Claudel. 

Thanks to a thorough acquaintance with his subject, Mr. 
Turquet-Milnes analyzes with unusual discernment the confusing 
tendencies of philosophy and literature. If he magnifies the in- 
fluence of Bergson, and occasionally exaggerates the philosophic 
contributions of England and Germany, yet his opinions are gen- 
erally trustworthy. Much as the critic praises Bourget’s art and 
philosophic ideas, it is rather in the evolution of Barrés from indi- 
vidualist to nationalist that he sees a triumph for pragmatism. 
Likewise, he attributes chiefly to Bergson the spectacular conver- 
sion of Péguy from rabid Socialism to Christian idealism. Paul 
Claudel, also, whom M. Turquet-Milnes holds to be Bergson’s 
most gifted literary disciple, certainly is imbued with that mas- 
ter’s spiritual doctrine. Indeed, no other French poet of today 
exhibits greater disdain of materialism. Nevertheless, Claudel 
and Péguy, too, have traveled far beyond the influence of Bergson 
in their pursuit of the spiritual and the mystical. 

Similarly, an examination of the remaining writers analyzed 
by M. Turquet-Milnes leads to the conclusion that the vogue of 
Positivism in France has passed. As our critic remarks, it is 
obvious that the ideas accepted between 1850 and 1880 by so 
many French scientists and men of letters regarding the efficacy 
of reason, the infallibility of a certain kind of science and the 
insignificance of our sentimental life are no longer current. Few 
writers, whose views find acceptance, still believe that reason 
offers a serious basis for morality or that it will ever explain the 
origin of life. 


BIOCHEMISTRY. By Benjamin Moore. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $7.50. 

This book by the distinguished professor of the subject con- 
cerned in the University of Oxford, will necessarily find a place in 
all libraries connected with public institutions since the discussion 
of subjects such as photo-synthesis, which are yet in their in- 
fancy, is undertaken by one whose experiments are the founda- 
tion of much of our modern knowledge of the chemistry of the 
living thing. The Scholastic philosopher, well aware that the 
author of the book will have none of the materialistic theory of 
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living things, will look with interest for his account of his own 
opinion on this matter, and, perhaps, will even be a little amused 
at it. For the author is very anxious to guard himself against 
what he believes to have been the fallacies of the past and, there- 
fore, selects the term, “biotic energy,” for the older title. We 
will not quarrel as to terminology if we agree on facts, though we 
may reasonably ask what there is to prevent the use of the Aris- 
totelian word, “entelechy,” used by Driesch in his great work. 
The “biotic energist,” at any rate, refuses to believe that there is 
nothing more than chemistry and physics in the workings of the 
living thing. Yet he differs from holders of the older views, 
since the power he envisages is not something entirely distinct 
from the well-known forms of energy. We confess that we find 
this a little difficult to follow. If it is convertible into other forms 
of energy, “biotic energy” falls into the category of chemico- 
physical operations. If it is not convertible, and we have so far 
no reason to suppose that it is, then it is distinct from chemico- 
physical operations by whatever name we choose to call it. And 
that is the doctrine of modern vitalists. 


OUR HELLENIC HERITAGE. By H. R. James, M.A. Vol. I. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The object of this work is to preserve the content of “the in- 
fluences of Greek literature and Greek life on the formation of 
mind and character.” Throughout the greater part of the vol- 
ume this is accomplished with interest and ingenuity in the de- 
scription of the thrilling military expeditions of this great epoch. 
Frequent quotations from Greek classics and passages from 
Herodotus are especially to be commended. They are naturally 
introduced and should stimulate students to further investigation 
of them. 

However, the method of “leaving out what is less admirable 
or not admirable at all,” has led to an excessive admiration for 
Greek culture that results in an unbalance of critical judgment 
when this merely pagan civilization is compared with civilization 
of the Christian Era. It says almost nothing about the unspeak- 
able immorality of Greek religion, and praises at length its nobler 
side; it lauds the keenness of its natural intellectualism and for- 
gets the absurdities of its unguided mental wanderings; it speaks 
of Grecian art as the most perfect in the history of human en- 
deavor, and makes no mention of the sublime loveliness of Gothic 
achievement. This is to produce a chiaroscuro all light and no 
shade. It leaves us ashamed of the comparative backwardness of 


Christianity. 
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An excellent antidote for such historical poisoning is Allies’ 
chapter, “Heathen and Christian Man Compared” (Formation 
of Christendom.) In lighter vein, Francis Thompson in “Pagan- 
ism Old and New,” distinguishes the highly idealized Paganism of 
the Renaissance from the real “Pagan Paganism” of Greece and 
Rome with which Mr. James confuses it in his appreciatory com- 
ments, which are often one-sided and empirical. 


CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE HOME. By George W. Hunter, Ph.D., 
and Walter G. Whitman, A.M. New York: American Book 

Co. $1.40. 

The aim of this book is to demonstrate how scientific 
methods of thought and work may be applied to the problems of 
the home, and such an aim deserves high commendation. Teach- 
ers of the sciences, which are made tributary to its contents, will 
find much rich suggestion for correlation, but it seems to us the 
book calls for wisdom and knowledge in the teacher who uses it. 
We do not quite like statements to the effect that in ages less 
enlightened than ours, certain scourges and epidemics were 
thought to be sent by Providence, but now we know they are 
caused by germs. Also we find many half-truths in the little 
volume. The section on vitamines (page 107) is superficial and 
decidedly misleading; in the illustration of foods rich in protein 
(page 95), the vegetable proteins are wholly omitted; and in 
many places theories are asserted without qualification, and may 
be, by the untrained: reader, mistaken for laws. Nevertheless, 
there is a great deal of valuable information in the book, and we 
appreciate the difficulties of the task undertaken by its writers. 


THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS IN PEACE AND IN WAR. By 
Maurice Francis Egan, LL.D., and John B. Kennedy. New 
Haven, Conn.: The Knights of Columbus. Two volumes. 
$10.00. 

The intention of the authors in compiling this work is, as 
stated in the preface, “to explain the objects and activities of the 
Knights of Columbus.” The record they have set forth is so 
remarkable in its recital of the origin, growth and activities of 
this fraternal organization that these volumes become at once a 
monument to the unselfish, devoted and untiring efforts of this 
group of Catholic patriots, who loved their Country and their 
Church and who found in the one, inspiration for service to the 
other. 

This record could not have been possible were it not for the 
fact that the Knights of Columbus was an outgrowth of the prin- 
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ciples of the Catholic religion and guided by the Divine influence 
of that religion, which every Knight of Columbus must prac- 
tically profess. Because the fabric of the order was made of the 
warp and woof of Catholicism it has endured and prospered, and 
was able to perform its great service to mankind. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century, there was 
considerable prejudice against Catholics throughout the United 
States. To overcome this bigotry and bring about a furtherance 
of Catholic ideals by means of an organized group of laymen, 
Father Michael J. McGivney, a priest of the diocese of Hartford, 
Connecticut, called around him a group of Catholics for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Catholic fraternal organization with insur- 
ance benefit features like those of the other fraternal organ- 
izations of the country. Under his guidance, a charter was ob- 
tained from the State of Connecticut and the order formally 
organized in New Haven on April 3, 1882. 

The outstanding characteristic of the new organization was 
its conservatism. Its aim was to grow in power, but its founders 
desired that this growth should be attained by no sacrifice of 
principle. They fought against hasty over-expansion, that would 
bring about a weak, over-extended organization. When it did 
grow, therefore, the order was strong and sound. Inherently 
right in principle and endowed with the most laudable ideals, its 
growth was inevitable. From Connecticut, it spread throughout 
New England; sent its tendrils into the Middle West and, finally, 
attained full growth with branches in every large city of the 
United States. 

Up to the days of the United States’ entry into the War, the 
work in establishing Knights of Columbus scholarships and the 
splendid aid to the Catholic University at Washington, gave un- 
mistakable signs that the order had become a great power among 
Catholic laymen. The World War was to make use of that 
strength, and send the name of the Knights of Columbus across 
the reaches of the world, beloved and revered by the countless 
thousands who received its succor, and respected by all the peo- 
ple of the world who saw the remarkable service to humanity that 
it was rendering. All this, in sufficient detail, the authors have 
set forth in these volumes. It is a proud story they tell, and one 
that reflects credit upon the order and the Church from which it 
sprung. 

The Knights of Columbus are to be congratulated in their 
foresight in thus setting forth in tangible and easily accessible 
form an explanation and record of their society. The organiza- 
tion has been many times misjudged and its aim and ideals mis- 
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understood. This has been particularly true regarding the publi- 
cation of the so-called “bogus oath.” All such bigotries can no 
longer stand in the face of the information that is contained in 
these volumes. The order will, if it lives true to its ideals, grow 
to still greater power. This work paves the way, for knowledge 
must precede where people would, at times, willingly misunder- 
stand. 

The task performed by Dr. Egan and Mr. Kennedy has been 
no light one, and they have “carried on” like true knights. 
Theirs, no doubt, was a work of pride and love, but this in no 
way detracts from the tremendous problem that confronted them 
in putting into two volumes a comprehensive story of the Knights 
of Columbus. Their efforts have resulted in an intensely interest- 
ing, scholarly history of a real movement in American life. 

The Knights of Columbus in Peace and War is a great 
chronicle of a great organization. 


THE VICTORY AT SEA. By Rear-Admiral William S. Sims, 
U. S. Navy. In Collaboration with Burton J. Hendrick. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co.. $5.00. 

This codperative work is marked by that fullness of infor- 
mation to be expected of a high official, and by that clear and 
entertaining style which one looks for in the composition of a 
man of letters. To what extent Mr. Hendrick acted as a thought- 
clothier, the present reviewer is not informed. All he knows is 
that this joint work of a technical expert in the science and art of 
naval warfare and of one who knows what is literatesque, makes 
easy and instructive reading. Over the heterogeneous facts of 
correspondence, of theories and of statistics this master of ex- 
pression throws a raiment at once useful to the memory and 
pleasing to the fancy. 

At the outset, the reader is explicitly informed that this 
narrative was primarily intended by the author as a popular, 
not a technical, account of the misunderstood submarine cam- 
paign, especially of the means by which it was defeated. During 
the War, as was quite natural, the secret of such activities was 
carefully guarded. To be sure, the public read more or less de- 
tailed statements of such actions as that of the Falkland Islands 
and that off the peninsula of Jutland. But, as is well known, the 
naval war was largely made up of contests between single vessels 
or between small groups of vessels. 

In March, 1917, Rear-Admiral Sims was summoned to Wash- 
ington from the War College, over which he had presided at New- 
port. Without reporting at the Navy Department, lest he might 
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have been seen by unfriendly eyes, he communicated by telephone 
with headquarters. War against Germany appearing inevitable, 
it was decided that he immediately proceed to London, fully learn 
the situation, and determine how best to codperate with the British 
Admiralty. Traveling without uniform, the Admiral, with a 
single companion, his aide, sailed on the New York for England, 
where he arrived on April 9th. The existence of a state of war 
between the United States and Germany had already been de- 
clared. 

At the time of the Admiral’s arrival in London, English so- 
ciety was hopeful, because it had been fed on information which, 
though accurate, was so incomplete that the alarming condition 
which had been brought about by the submarine campaign was 
not clearly revealed. His impressions were soon changed by 
facts frankly placed at his disposal by the Admiralty Office. 
During the month of February, 1917, there had been sunk of 
British and neutral shipping 536,000 tons, during March 603,000, 
while in April, at the rate of progress when the calculation was 
made, it would total 1,000,000 tons. In a word, the losses were 
three and one-half times as great as those conceded by the press. 

When Rear-Admiral Sims expressed his concern, Admiral 
Jellicoe quietly said: “It is impossible for us to go on with the 
War if losses like this continue.” Indeed, unless they could be 
stopped—and stopped soon—the Germans would win the War. 
In fact, at that moment they were winning the War. Only fifty- 
four German submarines were positively known to have been 
sunk since the beginning of the conflict. Moreover, their ship- 
yards were turning out three boats every week. What seems 
more remarkable was the fact, noticed by Admiral Jellicoe (April, 
1917), that no voluntary surrender of a German submarine had 
ever taken place. Stories to the contrary were circulated to 
weaken enemy morale. That high official actually expected the 
situation to grow worse. Ambassador Page, about that time, de- 
clared: “What we are facing is the defeat of Great Britain.” One 
object of this book is to show precisely how such an issue was 
averted. 

By those who sympathize with the cause of Ireland, Admiral 
Sims has been sharply censured for his attitude toward the peo- 
ple of that oppressed country. This criticism they justify by 
his official conduct, as well as by his speeches. To the present re- 
viewer, however, he does not appear to differ greatly from the 
majority of Anglo-Americans, though he has shown himself more 
imprudent than most of them. His account of the Cork incident 
is temperate and entirely lacking in bitterness. However, as he 
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has seen fit to give to that part of Irish participation in the World 
War more of prominence than it deserves, he should, in a footnote 
or in a parenthesis, have described for his readers that other 
scene on the shores of Suvla Bay and V Beach, where the bodies 
of men of Munster covered the Turkish sands and became the 
playthings of the tide. He who wills may tell this tale, and when 
the bloody narrative is complete, readers in general will learn 
who it was that flinched at Gallipoli. 

To a clear understanding of the forces that won the World 
War, there has been made, in our opinion, no contribution of 
greater worth than this book of Rear-Admiral Sims. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE. By Louis Hemon. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The one who peruses this book is likely to forget he is read- 
ing a story, likely to forget both the book and himself, while he 
enters, like a possessing spirit, into the lives it portrays. The 
narrative, stamped as it is with reality, deals with a little-under- 
stood people, the French-Canadians. It is told by one of their 
blood-brothers, in a simple and direct style, free from effer- 
vescence and exaggeration. In it we learn to know the habitant, 
not as he plays his part in an Expeditionary Force; or as guide 
through the woods and portages; or as voyageur, shantyman, or 
any other of the fictional stereotypes; but at home on the farm 
which he compelled from the wilderness. We touch the profound 
seriousness beneath the Gallic sparkle, we encounter the stoicism, 
the endurance, the courage and fidelity of a people of inestimable 
worth to the country they have made their own. 

The story is as full of charm as its heroine. It is an idyl, but 
one with epic qualities. The book is one to be treasured and 
lovingly re-read. It promises to be a veritable classic in Cath- 
olic fiction. 


McLOUGHLIN AND OLD OREGON: A CHRONICLE. By Eva 
Emory Dye. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 
This book purports to be the story of the “Making of Oregon,” 

also, “An Informal Biography” of the man who played a con- 

spicuous part in an eventful period in the history of the North- 
west, Dr. John McLoughlin, Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany at Fort Vancouver during the time that this territory was 
in dispute between the United States and Great Britain. 

In her foreword, the author says: “To this intimate, stirring 
and authentic narrative of pioneer life the historian will turn for 

fact, the rest of the world for entertainment and stimulus.” A 
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careful reading of its nearly four hundred pages signally fails to 
carry out this fair promise. No word of authority is given for a 
single statement. The historian who looks for information will 
find himself befogged in a maze of assumption, falsification of 
facts and suppression of truth. The silly, apocryphal story of the 
four Flathead chiefs who went to St. Louis in 1832 in search of 
the Bible, is served up as “authentic history.” The exploded 
“Whitman Saved Oregon” fable is retold with all the embellish- 
ments of an unrestrained imagination. The author has even in- 
vented dialogues between President Tyler and Dr. Whitman, also 
between Secretary of State Daniel Webster and Whitman. Dr. 
Whitman never claimed that he had met President Tyler or 
Daniel Webster and, as a matter of historical fact, both of those 
distinguished statesmen stood unalterably for forty-nine degrees 
as the northern boundary of the United States. 

If that grand old man and chivalrous gentleman, Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin, could but speak, he might well pray to be delivered 
from his friends, seeing the situations the author has invented for 
him and the preposterous twaddle she puts in his mouth in this 
“Informal Biography,” which he would undoubtedly repudiate 
with all his soul were it possible for him to do so. 

That the Chronicle will help to galvanize the dry bones of 
the Whitman fable into a feeble semblance of life, in the minds of 
the credulous, is a possibility, but as “history” it is valueless, 
while, from a literary standpoint, it is crude and trivial. 


THE WORD OF GOD. By Mgr. Francis Borgongini-Duca. 
Translation by Rev. Francis J. Spellman. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

This volume, to which the Apostolic Delegate at Washing- 
ton contributes an introduction, consists of sixty-one sermons on 
the Gospels for the Sundays and principal feasts of the year. 
The Gospel of the day, is printed in full at the head of the sermon. 
Then, in words of limpid simplicity, a short, but substantial, 
explanation is given, mingled with appropriate exhortation, 
homily and exposition. The faithful, who will use this book, will 
acquire, with fuller knowledge, a deeper reverence for the Gospel; 
and they will obtain also a better insight into the mind and in- 
tentions of the Church in the various liturgical functions she 
places throughout the year. The book is preéminently a book 
for popular use, no less than 120,000 copies of the Italian ver- 
sion having been published. We augur a similar success for the 
English edition as set forth in Father Spellman’s excellent trans- 
lation. 
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WITH STAR AND GRASS. By Anna Spencer Twitchell. Boston: 

The Cornhill Publishing Co. $1.50. 

The author has gathered here many poems which have ap- 
peared in some of the foremost American magazines, and a con- 
siderable number of them deserve this more permanent form. 
Some of the most poignant inspiration of these poems come from 
motherhood, its joys, its fears, its hopes, its abnegations, its losses. 
Love is a frequent theme, its sentiment and tenderness, rather 
than its passion. “The Day Love Came” and “Mother Heart” are 
beautifully done, and in each the point of view is unusual. There 
is grace in these poems as well as power, and a certainty of touch 
which comes from keenly observant eyes and the mastery of 
poetic art. Effectiveness is unfailing, and yet there is no strain- 
ing after it. The diction is chaste, simple, restrained. 

Among the best things in this excellent volume are “Loss,” 
“Before Dawn,” “After Loss,” “I Know,” “Rahab,” “Transfigur- 
ation” and “Disillusion.” With Stars and Grass is a highly 
valuable contribution to present-day poetry. 


THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN EVOLUTION. By Edwin Grant 
Conklin. Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press. 
Lectures like these, intended to adjust matters relating to 

science and religion, should be delivered by one at home in both 

subjects. As a man of science, the writer is well known, and our 
only complaint about his book is its rather dogmatic assertions 
as to matters still under dispute, such as the heredity of acquired 
conditions, Natural Selection and the development of man’s spir- 
itual part from that of the beast. None of these are settled ques- 
tions, and it would not be difficult to name men of great distinc- 
tion holding a different opinion from that set down in this book 
as definitely held today. As to religion, our criticism on the book 
is that its author knows little about the tenets of the largest body 
of Christians in the world, the only body which really counts and 
will continue to count more and more every year, and what little 
he knows is very inaccurate and incomplete. If he made a little 
study of Catholic writers, he would find that the views which he 
puts forward in connection with Biblical interpretation and evo- 
lution in general, have very largely been anticipated by Catholic 
writers of undoubted orthodoxy, such as Wasmann and de Dorlo- 
dot. From a former book, we learned some of the writer’s views 
on eugenics, amongst them the proposal that no person should be 
allowed to join a celibate order or priesthood who was not phys- 
ically damaged, and in this book we are told that the number of 
births must be controlled, if the world is not to be over populated 
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—something of a change of opinion. However, we must not 
diverge into eugenics. There is much of interest in the book, 
notably the discussion of democracy today, and the instructed 
reader will easily observe and correct the flaws to which we have 
drawn attention. By the way, it was not Galileo, but a Cardinal, 
who said that “the Bible was not given us to tell how the heavens 
go but how to go to Heaven.” Neither that, nor the better known, 
“Yet it moves!” were uttered by that much-quoted man. With a 
gentle murmur at the absence of an index, we may commend this 
book to the attention of serious readers. 


THE NORMAN AND EARLIER MEDIEVAL PERIOD. By Ernest 
R. Hull, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 50 cents. 
The traditional Protestant version of English ecclesiastical 

history has been taught for so many years that this book is a 

revelation as well as an important and truthful statement of facts. 

The references and source books are recognized authorities, and 

the quotations serve to clarify and refute many heretofore anti- 

Catholic theories. The discussion of William and Lanfranc, as 

well as the statements concerning the effects of the Norman Con- 

quest, are particularly well given. 

The writer possesses the ability to state historical facts with 
conciseness and accuracy, and we have the feeling, both from his 
comparisons of the Protestant and Catholic versions, and his ex- 
tremely well-written comments, that the book has been carefully 
written after conscientious research. The set, of which this is 
merely one volume, should prove of particular value in the teach- 
ing of history to Catholics. 


ORTUS CHRISTI. By Mother St. Paul. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

These meditations are based on a study of the lessons and 
liturgy of Advent. Although styled meditations, they may be 
used by everyone for daily spiritual reading in preparation for 
Christmas. As Father Rickaby well says in his preface: “Mother 
St. Paul is always a heart-searcher. She presses self-reform upon 
souls, who to the eye of outward observers and, perhaps, in their 
own conceit have little or nothing to amend. We must always be 
following Christ, and Christ is ever moving forward. Deliber- 
ately to stand still is to widen the distance between ourselves and 
Him, an ungenerous, not to say a dangerous, thing to do. Advent 
is a season of joy, and these meditations must be taken in a joyful 
spirit.” 
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EACHING THE DRAMA AND THE ESSAY, by Brother Leo (New 

York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 75 cents). The young teacher 
who desires some worth while suggestions in methods of teaching 
certain types of English literature is often discouraged by the pedantic 
phraseology of the books she consults. This tiny volume by Brother 
Leo is totally different from others dealing with the same subject. 
The language is dignified and beautiful in its simplicity. There are 
no puzzling psychological terms, no irrelevant discussion. Very briefly 
and clearly, the author explains the best method of having literature 
mean something vital to the student, from the primary class to the 
senior year at college. This may be accomplished if literary study 
concerns itself with the relation of books to life, the structure and 
technique of books, and their personality. The keynote of the book 
is contained in the last chapter, which the author has titled “Some 
Principles in the Teaching of Literature.” There is no one who cannot 
be benefited by the thoughts set forth in those few short pages. This 
is, in short, a book that one will want to share, a book that has a 
definite purpose in mind and accomplishes it. 


HE EXERCISES OF ST. GERTRUDE, translated by Thomas Alder 
Pope, M.A., of the Oratory (New York: Benziger Brothers. 85 
cents net). St. Gertrude belonged to that Benedictine school of spir- 
itual writers which began with St. Gregory the Great and ended with 
Louis de Blois. She lived in the second half of the thirteenth century 
and the beginning of the fourteenth, and was elected abbess of the 
Benedictine monastery of Rodersdorf in 1294. While in that office, 
which she held for forty years, she drew up for the use of her Sisters 
the Exercises which bear her name. They are seven in number and 
are intended to cover a week of spiritual exercise. They embrace the 
whole work of the sanctification of a soul and, while intended for 
religious, contain much that will prove highly edifying to the lay 
reader. The present work is a translation from the French edition of 
Dom Guéranger. 


VERYDAY GOOD MANNERS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, by Ernestine 
Louise Badt (Chicago: Laird & Lee. Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 
cents). This is a book that might be described as multum in parvo. 
It is compact and concise in form, practical and useful in material. 
While its largest field will be in our schools and settlement and com- 
munity houses, nevertheless, it should prove a helpful adjunct to home 
training as well. Good manners are a very essential part of our civil- 
ization. To be able to spell correctly is scarcely an accomplishment: 
not to be able to spell correctly is a serious fault. To have good man- 
ners and to employ them is hardly a wonderful attainment; but to be 
without them is a serious drawback. Still we must learn how to be 
well-mannered. This little book will be to many boys and girls a help 
along the road. 
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HE FORMATION OF CHARACTER, by Ernest R. Hull, S.J. (St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 50 cents.) This new edition of so ex- 
cellent a book seems to revert to the old order of common sense and 
sound economics, for it supplies a grave need already existing rather 
than creates an artificial one. There are excellent passages comparing 
the Christian with the Catholic gentleman; education, with culture, and 
hedonism, with utilitarianism. It is refreshing, too, in our day, amidst 
much talk about, and little understanding of, “morality” to read so clear 
and intelligible an enunciation of the Christian and Catholic idea of 
it as the author presents. One point, particularly well emphasized, 
is that the purpose of college training is to teach men how to educate 
themselves. It is not merely the struggle for existence, but rather a 
man’s education that begins in real earnest on Commencement Day. 


ELPFUL THOUGHTS FOR BOYS, by Rev. Peter P. Conaty, 
Arlington, N. Y. This volume, calculated to inspire Catholic 
boys with laudable ambition, meets a real need. Through several 
chapters, the possibilities and advantages of higher education for boys 
in a variety of circumstances are discussed, as well as practical means 
for bringing about any sort of self-improvement. These chapters will 
be helpful to serious-minded youth. On the other hand, the chapter 
that will appeal most forcefully to those who have dealt much with 
American boys, is the necessity of a definite purpose early in life. 
Catholic parents, as well as Catholic youth, would do well to read this 
chapter. The frequency with which Catholic boys drift through col- 
lege, with no definite plan for the future, is appalling, and the utter 
lack of any practical direction in this matter from Catholic parents 
is a neglect of duty that is as serious as it is frequent. 

The timely examples, which the author cites, are often very ef- 
fective. However, many instances in which names of persons and 
places are suppressed might better be omitted. Such examples will 
not appeal to most American boys and, in many cases, will serve only 
to arouse their suspicion. 

The author does not forget the importance of a deep foundation 
of strength of character and uprightness of life upon which the super- 
structure of education and culture is to be reared, and it is to various 
phases of this question that the first five chapters of the book are 
devoted. 


HE PARADISE OF THE SOUL—a Treatise on the Virtues Suitable 
for Use in Mental Prayer, by Blessed Albert the Great, O.P. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.25.) This Paradise of the Soul at- 
tributed to Albertus Magnus, is a treatise in brief chapters on the 
various virtues that should grace the Christian character. Though 
each virtue is given only a brief treatment, still, being done by a 
master hand, it is sufficient to guide the Christian into its proper prac- 
tice. The perusal cannot but be profitable. 
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E STORY OF MANKIND, by Hendrik van Loon (New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $5.00). When we first opened this book and 
glanced at its rather amazing illustrations and some few of the passages 
which caught our eyes, we thought that it must be a somewhat elaborate 
and costly parody of Mr. Wells’ notorious compendium. It appears that 
we were wrong and that it was with the printer before the other vessel 
was launched. Mr. van Loon is remarkably free from prejudices, and 
writes with a real desire to be fair to Catholics and with more under- 
standing of our position than has ever been vouchsafed to Mr. Wells. 
“One thing—and one thing alone—saved Europe from complete 
destruction, from a return to the days of cave-men and the hyena. 
This was the Church—the flock of humble men and women who, for 
many centuries, had confessed themselves the followers of Jesus, the 
carpenter of Nazareth.” Thus the writer on the years following the 
Fall of Rome, and it might almost be the voice of Belloc to which we 
were listening. But, unfortunately, the book would need too much 
editing before it could be placed in uneducated hands. Purged of a 
few errors, we should have welcomed it gladly. 


HE FOUNDING OF A NORTHERN UNIVERSITY, by F. A. Forbes 

(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.75 net). ‘ This interesting vol- 
ume describes the founding of the University of Aberdeen by Bishop 
Elphinstone in 1495, and gives a perfect picture of Catholic life in 
Scotland in medizval times. The author describes the Scottish schools 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the town life of the people, 
their religion, their customs, their guilds, their municipal institutions. 
He gives a good sketch of the Reformation in Scotland, and a brief 
biography of the Scottish Catholics in exile. 

Two appendices deal with church music in the Middle Ages, and 
the number of convictions for “popery” in seventeenth century Scot- 
land. 


NTHROPOS, January to June, 1919, issued July, 1921. This well- 
known journal maintains the high standard which it has shown 
from its commencement: it is an achievement possible only in the 
Catholic Church and highly creditable to its energetic promoters. In 
this number interest will largely centre round the editor’s article 
on the cultural historic method and North American Ethnology, 
in which the writings of several American Anthropologists are crit- 
icized very favorably, and notably an address by Swanton, in which 
it is maintained, contrary to many efforts to establish the “primitive 
promiscuity” and “group marriage” ideas, that monogamy has prob- 
ably always been the normal form of human marriage. Further, that 
monotheism goes right back to the commencement of man’s history. 
Very refreshing statements from so well known an anthropologist. 


PITOME THEOLOGIZ MORALIS is a handy and useful digest of 
moral theology, published in Latin, by L. Pustet, New York. 
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Y MASTER’S BUSINESS, by Rev. Daniel L. Scully (St. Louis: B. 

Herder Book Co. $2.00 net). Though there is nothing partic- 
ularly distinctive in method of approach or manner of development in 
this collection of sermons, priests may find in them some fresh sug- 
gestions on well-worn themes, especially in their abundance of Scrip- 
tural allusion and quotation, and in the author’s adroit use of history 
and literature as a source of illustration. The utility of the book will 
doubtless be restricted by the apparently haphazard arrangement of 
matter. The table of contents gives no indication of the Sunday or 
feast for which a given sermon may be adapted, and, as the titles listed 
in the table are often figurative, this is a real deficiency. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 
{ 

Papal Infallibility, by the Most Rev. John McIntyre, makes 
clear this most important doctrine of the Church; Catholics and 
the Bible and Catholics and the League of Nations, both from the pen 
of G. Elliot Anstruther; Thoughts for a Child of Mary, by Maisie Ward, 
suggesting various good works for the benefit of Church and poor, to 
which the Child of Mary may profitably lend her energies; and a story 
with a moral, The Bishop and the Three Poor Men, retold by Emily 
Hickey, are some of the pamphlets (sold at 2d. each) from the Cath- 
olic Truth Society of London. The Catholic Mind (New York: The 
America Press. 5 cents a copy, $1.00 per year), devotes the issue 
of December 8, 1921, to two articles on the Labor Question, and the 
issue of December 22, 1921, to “The Church’s Divine Authority,” “So- 
dalities for Catholic Girls” and “A Christmas Meditation”—all by able 
and well known writers. Kahalekat for this year (Washington: The 
Ursulines of Seattle, Washington, gives a short sketch of the life and 
death of Archbishop John Charles Seghers, Martyr, of Alaska. Latin 
Hymns, edited by Rev. Matthew Germing, S.J. (Chicago: The Loyola 
University Press); A Selection from a Child’s Prayer to Jesus, by Father 
W. Roche, S.J. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.), a collection of 
fourteen prayers in verse, easy for the little ones to learn, and Une 
Gloire de L’Eglise du Canada, which gives (in French) a brief outline 
of the life of Mother Catherine-Aurélie of the Order of the Precious 
Blood (Saint-Hyacinth, Canada: Monastery of the Precious Blood), are 
other pamphlets received. Another useful one for Tabernacle Societies 
is The Art of Making Altar Laces (Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
Visitor. 25 cents), in which directions are given for the making of 
cinctures, altar linens, etc., etc. 

Where Current Events are of interest, the following list of pamph- 
lets may prove useful: Dante’s Allitude Towards the Church and the 
Clergy of His Times, by Right Rev. Mgr. J. T. Slattery, Ph.D. (Phila- 
delphia: John Joseph McVey. 35 cents); The International Concilia- 
tion, a monthly (25 cents a year, $1.00 for 5 years), the December 
number of which is devoted to a history of the Washinglon Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments (New York: American Association for 
International Conciliation); The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and America, 
by Taraknath Das (Washington, D. C.: Southern Building); The Dis- 
armament Conference at Washington Will Be a Failure (with which 
sentiment we do not agree), by Luigi Carnovale (Chicago: Italian- 
American Publishing Co. 25 cents). 

















Recent Events. 


On January 22d, at six o’clock in the morn- 
Italy. ing, His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV., died 
following an attack of broncho-pneumonia 
brought on by influenza. The death of Benedict, who was sixty- 
seven years of age, came as a great shock to the world, and uni- 
versal sympathy was expressed, even in those quarters where, 
during the heat of the War, Benedict’s motives were misunder- 
stood and impugned. Although his Pontificate covered one of the 
most critical periods in the world’s history, Benedict not only 
increased the prestige of the Church throughout the world in a 
religious way, but also recovered something of the political pres- 
tige of the Papacy as a factor among the Governments of the 
world. At the beginning of the War, when he assumed the tiara, 
about twenty nations had more or less formal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican. At the end of the War there were thirty- 
one, twenty-five of which were active in their association. Re- 
lations with France had been restored, and the British Empire 
had taken steps to have a more intimate representation. Por- 
tugal renewed its diplomatic connection, and negotiations were 
pending for an exchange of envoys between the Vatican and 
Tokio. 

Ten days after the death of Benedict, the conclave of Car- 
dinals opened to select his successor, and on February 6th, on the 
seventh ballot, Cardinal Achille Ratti, Archbishop of Milan, 
was elected Pope. He assumed the name and title of Pius XI. 
The new Pontiff gave his first blessing to the people from the 
outer balcony of St. Peter’s, something which has not happened 
since the election of Pius IX., in whose reign the temporal power 
of the Papacy was lost. He also speedily announced that he 
would retain as Secretary of State Cardinal Gasparri, thus 
strengthening the belief that he will carry out the policy of his 
predecessor. The new Pope is sixty-five years of age, and besides 
being a great scholar and one of the most scientific librarians in 
Italy, is a member of the Italian Alpine Society, and before the 
War was one of its most active members. During the War he 
did notable work in connection with the organization of Chaplains 
for the Italian army, and in the spring of 1918, as Nuncio at War- 
saw, he won high praise for his skill in withstanding the flood 
of Bolshevism which poured in on Poland when that country was 
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set up as an independent State. In April, 1921, Monsignor Ratti 
was made Archbishop of Milan, and two months later was created 
Cardinal. 

Owing to complications, of which its cordiality towards the 
Vatican on the death of Pope Benedict was one of the most 
prominent, the Cabinet of Premier Bonomi, which took office 
early last July in succession to the Giolitti Ministry, presented its 
resignation to the Chamber of Deputies on February 2d. The 
decisior to resign was made when it was discovered that the Gov- 
ernment could no longer count on the support of the Giolitti 
Liberal Democrats and the Nitti Liberals, offended at a visit of 
condolence paid to the Vatican by one of the three Catholic Min- 
isters of State and by the announcement that eulogies of the late 
Pope were to be pronounced in the Senate and Chamber by their 
respective Presidents. Since the fall of the Bonomi Ministry, the 
King has had numerous conferences with former Premiers Gio- 
litti, Orlando, Sonnino, Luzzatti, the Presidents of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, and even Benito Mussolini, leader of the 
Fascisti, but none of them has yet succeeded in forming a new 
Government owing to the opposition of one or more of the leading 
parties. To break the deadlock, it is considered probable that 
Parliament will be dissolved and a general election held. 

Conflicts between the Fascisti and Communists again broke 
out late in January in several provincial centres, and a number of 
strikes were declared. Throughout Tuscany, particularly, there 
is much unrest. At Florence, the police arrested a number of 
Communist leaders identified with a plot to recruit a Red Army 
through organizations of young men in the newly-called classes. 
Details of the scheme, designed to be carried out and engineered 
by leaders in Communist youths’ organizations, were discovered 
in possession of a club of young Communists. 

Thieves have broken into the tomb of St. Ambrose in the 
basilica of Milan and despoiled the body of some of its jewels. 
The body lies in the crypt of the church immediately under the 
famous altar of gold. The casket is bound with a stout cord of 
silver, sealed with the seal of the late Archbishop Farrari, who 
affixed it in 1898. The saint’s body has been turned so that it 
lies on its side. A ring has been removed from the left hand and 
a diamond clasp, which held the vestments in place at the throat, 
also is missing. The fingers are covered with rings of very great 
value, some of which, apart from their antiquity, are said to be 
worth 50,000 lire. The robes in which the body is dressed are 
also extremely valuable, but nothing except the two articles men- 
tioned were removed. 
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The meetings of the Allied Supreme 
France. Council at Cannes came to an abrupt con- 
clusion on January 12th when Premier 
Briand hurried to Paris and resigned. The Premier’s action was 
the result of a long series of attacks on his policies in the French 
Senate, culminating in a warning telegram sent to him at Cannes, 
on January 11th, by the Senate Commission for Foreign Affairs 
and signed by his bitterest critic, ex-President Poincaré, head of 
the Commission. The telegram, which was an embodiment of a 
resolution adopted unanimously by twenty-five Senators after a 
long discussion, expressed the opinion that the proposed com- 
pact with Great Britain could not become effective without the ap- 
proval of Parliament, and that France could not attend the pro- 
posed Economic Conference at Genoa unless definite and effective 
assurances were given her beforehand that her rights would be 
respected, and that the terms of the various peace treaties con- 
cluded since the Armistice would not be discussed. Feeling that 
he lacked the necessary backing at home in his negotiations at 
Cannes and elsewhere, M. Briand handed in his resignation with- 
out even calling for a poll of the deputies. 

The resignation was immediately accepted by President Mil- 
lerand, and Raymond Poincaré, former President, agreed to take 
over the Premiership and form a new Cabinet. The new Min- 
istry, which was announced several days later, is composed al- 
most entirely of members of the National Party, and contains no 
member of the Radical Left and no member of the Clémencist 
group. Five of the fourteen Ministers were members of the pre- 
ceding Cabinet, though an alteration has been made in the offices 
of two of these, Barthou, who was Minister of War, now holding 
the Ministry of Justice, and Maginot having been assigned the 
Ministry of War, with which his former office of Minister of Pen- 
sions is now amalgamated. The new Premier on his declaration 
of policy on January 19th received a vote of confidence from the 
Chamber of Deputies of 472 to 107. The chief points of difference 
between his policy and that of Briand involves a more uncom- 
promising attitude towards Germany in the matters of repar- 
ations, disarmament and punishment of the War guilty, a declar- 
ation that existing treaties must stand and must not be discussed 
at Genoa, and the abolition of the Supreme Council in favor of 
the old system of negotiations through individual Ambassadors. 

M. Poincaré, since his accession, has been engaged almost 
continuously in conversations with Great Britain. One result of 
these has been the indefinite postponement of the proposed meet- 
ing of the Italian, British and French Foreign Ministers, which 
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was to have been held toward the end of January to settle upon 
a common policy towards Angora and the Greco-Turkish conflict. 

One of the most important steps of the new Premier has 
been his revision of the alliance between Great Britain and France 
drawn up by Lloyd George and tentatively agreed to by Briand. 
M. Poincaré proposes (1) that the duration of the alliance shall be 
unlimited instead of for ten years; (2) that reciprocity be specif- 
ically mentioned, i. e., France promising aid to Great Britain in 
case of aggression as well as Great Britain promising to come to 
the aid of France; (3) the exact definition of “German aggres- 
sion” shall include an attack against the Allies in the neutral or 
occupied zones of the Rhineland instead of only an invasion of 
French territory; (4) that there be an immediate discussion if a 
menace should arise on Germany’s eastern frontier; (5) that per- 
manent contact and codperation be established between the French 
and British army and naval general staffs. In reply, the British 
refuse to go beyond their original offer, objecting particularly to 
the inclusion of the Rhineland in the compact. On the question 
of the Near East and the Greco-Turkish situation, also, the British 
attitude remains unchanged, laying down the principle that until 
absolutely solidarity is effected between the three great Powers 
concerned, Great Britain, France and Italy, there is no prospect 
of a solution. 

As to the Genoa conference, Premier Poincaré insists that 
France be given preliminary guarantees that none of her rights 
under existing treaties or conferred by the League of Nations shall 
be jeopardized, asks that a definite programme of agenda be 
drawn up beforehand, and requests, in view of the time necessary 
to draw up such an agenda and the fall of the Italian Cabinet, 
that the Conference date of March 8th be postponed for several 
months. The British view is that the Conference should be held 
on the date set, unless the [talian Government desires a slight 
postponement. On all these questions discussions are now going 
forward between the British and French Governments. 

Before the resignation of M. Briand, much had been expected 
of the Genoa Conference, and every nation in Europe except 
Turkey had been invited to attend. Invitations had also been 
sent to the United States, Japan and the South American States. 
Altogether forty-five nations had been expected to participate. 
American participation is contingent on President Harding first 
obtaining authority to attend from Congress, and no steps have 
yet been taken to that end. Indications are that this country will 
not participate in the Conference unless the European Govern- 
ments show a disposition to balance their budgets, reduce large 
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standing armies, and make some settlement of the reparations 
problem. 

According to French Government proposals, which have just 
been examined by the Army Commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies and will undoubtedly be later approved by the Cham- 
ber, the French army will in future number 690,000 men, of 
whom 478,000 will be French-born, 107,000 North Africans, 
100,000 Colonials, black and yellow, and 10,000 foreigners serving 
in the Foreign Legion. Provision is made for the reduction of the 
forces on the Rhine from more than 90,000 at present to 69,500, 
and within France instead of 400,000 engaged in home service, 
the number will be reduced to 334,000. The only new develop- 
ment of consequence is the provision for thirty-two battalions of 
machine gunners. This enormous increase is due to the demon- 
stration during the War of the importance of machine gun forces 
for defence. 

The Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
held its final session on February 6th, when the delegates signed 
the various treaties that had been adopted. In all, four treaties 
were signed and the supplement to a fifth, namely: the five-power 
naval limitation treaty, the nine-power Far Eastern treaty, the 
nine-power Chinese tariff treaty, the five-power submarine and 
poison gas treaty, and a supplement to the four-power Pacific 
treaty, which had been previously signed on December 13th, 
which supplement excludes the Japanese mainland from the scope 
of the treaty. The other three covenants of the Conference, 
those relating to Shantung, allocation of the former German Pa- 
cific cables, and cable rights in Yap, are yet to be put into final 
form through the ordinary diplomatic channels. 

Since the close of the Conference, the American delegation 
has completed its report and submitted it, with the treaties, to 
President Harding, who has indicated that he will lose no time 
in transmitting them to the Senate who, il is expected, will act 
favorably upon them. Meanwhile, in anticipation of the ratifica- 
tion by the Senate of the naval limitation treaty, construction 
work on fourteen capital ships has been suspended by order of 
Secretary Denby under direction of President Harding. Under 
the treaty only three of the fourteen vessels are to be completed 
as war craft, the other eleven to be destroyed or converted to mer- 
chant ships. This halting of building operations will save the 
United States about $5,000,000 a month. 

Following the adjournment of the Washington Conference, 
the Disarmament Commission of the League of Nations has de- 
cided to meet in Paris on February 20th to discuss further means 


vot. cxiv. 54 
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of world disarmament. The Commission, which has twenty 
members representing the chief countries of Europe, has been 
working on a detailed report since last September. The report 
deals with all the problems of disarmament, and it is believed to 
contain a number of recommendations for the control of the 
manufacture of munitions and armament. 

The Council of the League of Nations meeting at Geneva in 
January gave its first guarantee in connection with the neutral- 
ization of the Aland Islands. Among other matters, at this and 
subsequent sessions, the Council refused to take action on the 
German protests against the rulings of the Saar Commission as 
to what constitutes an “inhabitant” on the Saar, created a per- 
manent commission to take up the study of the white slave traffic, 
and declared itself ready to codperate in every measure prescribed 
to insure protection for the Armenians and other minorities in the 
Ottoman Empire. The Council acknowledged its inability to 
settle the Vilna dispute between Poland and Lithuania, which has 
again come to the fore, and referred the matter back to those 
countries, which have promised to try to reach an agreement. 
The Council, which was in session a little over a week, adjourned 
until April 25th. Dr. Gastoa de Cunha of Brazil was chosen 
President in succession to Paul Hymans of Belgium. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice held its first 
meeting at The Hague on January 30th, and several days later 
elected Dr. B. T. C. Loder, a former member of the Dutch Supreme 
Court, as President. He will hold office for three years. Eighteen 
nations have agreed to give the court compulsory jurisdiction in 
all disputes arising among them, but so far no case has been pre- 
sented. Lack of business, however, is no indication of lack of 
importance, since the Supreme Court of the United States had an 
empty calendar for two years after its organization, and it is 
expected that cases will be brought before the World Court 
shortly after it is finally organized. Besides being the accepted 
court of eighteen nations, the Court received, through the League 
of Nations, compulsory jurisdiction over disputes relating to inter- 
national labor and transit conventions, treaties recently adopted 
concerning the importation of liquor into Africa, traffic in arms 
and the protection of minorities in countries of mixed populations. 
The Court must meet at least once a year, the usual date of as- 
sembling being June 15th. 

In a debate in the French Chamber of Deputies on February 
8th, Charles Reibel, the new Minister for the Liberated Regions, 
gave the following data of reconstruction in the districts occupied 
by the Germans during the War. Of 280,147 houses destroyed 
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and 422,736 damaged, 335,479 had been restored by January Ist 
of this year. Of 53,976 kilometers of roads destroyed 31,965 
kilometers had been put in repair by October Ist last. Of 1,112 
kilometers of navigable streams destroyed, 1,027 have been made 
navigable. Of 4,084 industrial establishments destroyed, 3,986 
have been operating since October Ist. Of 3,337,000 hectares of 
land devastated, 2,009,693 hectares have been restored. 


The most complete railroad strike Germany 
Germany. ever experienced, not excepting the rail- 
road strike in defence of the republic 
during the Kapp counter-revolution, began at midnight February 
ist, when 250,000 railroad workers throughout the country quit 
work. The strike came in the midst of renewed negotiations for 
a wage increase which, with intervals of apparent quiescence, had 
been going on between the Government and the workers since 
last October. On January 8th the Government agreed to re-open 
the negotiations for an increase. The negotiations were renewed 
on January 25th, but were postponed to February Ist. When the 
unions suddenly demanded a favorable answer, with the alter- 
native of a strike, the Government remained silent and the rail- 
way men passed a vote to walk out. To add to the confusion, 
another strike was declared by the Berlin municipal employees, 
on February 5th, completely paralyzing the city’s tramway serv- 
ice and the gas, water and electric supply. The municipal 
workers struck partly out of sympathy with the railroad strike, 
and partly to exploit the opportunity of obtaining wage increases, 
but the real significance of both strikes in the opinion of some 
observers, is that they were the radical workers’ rebellion against 
an increase in taxation and hence directly against the reparations 
terms. 

After a week of idleness, during which the economic loss 
entailed by the strikes was probably greater than the daily repar- 
ation installment, on February 7th the railway strikers notified 
Chancellor Wirth that they would resume work on the Govern- 
ment’s assurance that it would refrain from reprisals in the 
nature of wholesale discharges. The Government, in reply, re- 
served the right to reprimand the leaders, but promised that the 
regular workers would be reinstated. On the following day the 
strike of the municipal workers was declared at an end, and the 
public utilities plants resumed operations. 

On January 3ist Dr. Walter Rathenau, former German Min- 
ister of Reconstruction and recently German representative at 
various economic conferences with the Allies, was appointed Ger- 
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man Foreign Minister. This post had been held by Dr. Joseph 
Wirth, in addition to the Chancellorship, since the reorganiza- 
tion of the Cabinet last October. Dr. Rathenau, who has been 
prominent in German Government affairs for many years, has 
been particularly active since the formation of the first Wirth 
Cabinet in May, 1921. He held the post of Minister of Recon- 
struction in that Cabinet, which continued until October of last 
year, when the Cabinet was reformed and the office of Minister of 
Reconstruction eliminated. Since that time, Dr. Rathenau has 
not been a member of the Cabinet owing to the opposition of his 
party, although he has represented the German Government on a 
number of missions. 

Besides the fact that it brings one of the ablest men in the 
country into the Cabinet, Dr. Rathenau’s appointment has great 
political significance, since it means that the Democratic Party, 
of which he is a member, has withdrawn its ban against his entry 
into the Cabinet, and is the first of the broad coalition parties to 
show a willingness to share government responsibility with the 
Clerical, Centre and Majority Socialist parties, who have con- 
stituted the coalition since the last Cabinet crisis. On the other 
hand, the German People’s Party, or the party of the great in- 
dustrial interests typified by Herr Stinnes, on which Chancellor 
Wirth was counting as another party of the new coalition, has 
withdrawn its support. The Industrialists fear that Rathenau 
will carry the reparations fulfillment policy too far, and they are 
also dissatisfied because Wirth selected Rathenau without their 
approval. 

Up to February 8th the German Government had made three 
payments of 31,000,000 gold marks each, in accordance with a 
decision of the Reparations Commission at Cannes, providing for 
such payment every ten days pending a decision of the whole 
reparations issue. The Reparations Commission also decided to 
change the system of the monthly programme of coal and coke 
for a total to be delivered in three months, namely, 5,750,000 tons. 
The German Government has formally accepted this change. 

As to the reparations question, this is still in a state of in- 
decision. At Cannes, after long and stiff debates, the amount 
agreed on among the Allies for payment by Germany this year 
was 720,000,000 gold marks. This figure was far above the Brit- 
ish estimate of Germany’s paying capacity and, at the same time, 
far below the French and Belgian estimate. The consent of the 
British delegation was only won to it by the argument that it 
would meet the amount of interest necessary for release of bonds 
on the market, but no real decision was ever taken because of the 
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break-up of the Conference at the resignation of Briand. Hence, 
the figure of 720,000,000 was only tentative, as was also that of 
1,450,000,000 gold marks for delivery in kind. The German Gov- 
ernment has taken these figures as the basis of what it must pay, 
but has asked that the figure of cash payment be reduced, while 
liberty be given to increase the figure of payment in kind. It is 
improbable, however, that this will be allowed. 

As a result of pressure by the Reparations Commission, on 
the Wirth Government, Germany’s budget, for the first time since 
the War, is prepared and ready for submission to the Reichstag 
before the fiscal year begins, on April Ist. The new budget rests 
on a basis of doubtful soundness, with the estimated deficit of 
183,000,000,000 paper marks, which must be covered by loans or 
the issue of fresh paper money. The largest deficit item is 
171,000,000,000 paper marks “for carrying out the Peace Treaty,” 
for which there is no concrete cover in sight except the 1,000,000,- 
000 gold marks compulsory loan, recently railroaded through the 
Reichstag. German opinion holds that the only solution to the 
entire reparations problem is that afforded by an international 
credit operation, and to this conclusion the majority of the Repar- 
ations Commission at present seem to be tending. 

That German plans for Russian trade are meeting with suc- 
cess, is shown by recent developments. For one thing, the new 
Russian State Bank has established connections with the 
Deutsche, the Disconto and the Dresdner banks at Berlin, and 
with the Warburg firm at Hamburg. The Deutsche Bank is ar- 
ranging a credit for a Russian order to be placed with the Krupps 
and other German firms for material to be used in repairing two 
hundred Russian locomotives in Esthonia. The German East 
European Bank is also stated to have closed an arrangement of 
credit for exports direct to Russia. In the matter of the proposed 
order for locomotives and machine tools, worth 4,000,000,000 
paper marks, Russia will pay the German shippers one-seventh 
in gold, will get a credit for three-sevenths until July, 1924, and 
will pay the balance in mining, agricultural and forestry conces- 
sions. Arrangements have been practically completed for grant- 
ing to the Krupp concern concessions for 100,000 acres of land 
for agricultural pursuits in connection with sugar making and 
distillery privileges. Concessions also are pending for nurseries 
in Southern Russia. Moreover, M. Yakovenko, Russian Minister 
of Agriculture, has announced that timber contracts in various 
parts of Russia, which are also about to be entered into with the 
Krupp company, will include fur trapping privileges. The Rus- 
sian Government’s trade report for 1921 shows that one-third of 
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the imports via Petrograd were German, and that of 224 ships 
entering Petrograd, 106 came from German ports. Of 1,551,000 
Russian poods of metal wares delivered in all Russia during No- 
vember, 1,354,000 came from Germany. 


The Russian famine still has its grip on 

Russia. millions of people. According to a state- 

ment by Dr. Fridjof Nansen made at 

Geneva on January 26th to the League of Nations International 

Relief Committee, 19,000,000 Russians are suffering intensely for 

want of food and 15,000,000 will certainly die unless succored. 

He declared that the total population affected was 33,000,000 and 

that it was now too late to save all, even if the workers were able 

to use the railroad lines at full capacity. He gave it as his 

opinion that it would only be possible to move sufficient grain 

between now and the harvest to save 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
persons. 

On the other hand, Walter L. Brown, European director of 
the American Relief Administration, has issued a statement to 
the effect that notwithstanding the disorganization of the Russian 
railways, thousands of tons of foodstuffs and seeds purchased 
through the American Government’s appropriation would reach 
the famine-stricken districts on schedule time, because the Amer- 
ican supplies constituted almost the sole freight moving over the 
roads, other traffic being at a standstill. Mr. Brown said that 
the movement of grain from the ports to the interior would be 
150,000 tons monthly, which would enable the American Relief 
Administration to initiate an adult feeding programme for 
5,000,000 persons before the end of February, and to bring the 
child-feeding programme ‘up to 2,000,000 by the middle of Feb- 
ruary. The allocation of shipping between Baltic and Black Sea 
ports would be roughly on the ratio of one to three. 

Since the Congressional appropriation of $20,000,000 for Rus- 
sian famine relief was passed, twelve food cargoes, consisting of 
3,000,000 bushels of grain, have been shipped from the United 
States, according to a statement made by Secretary Hoover on 
January 23d. Expenditures out of the Congressional authoriza- 
tion at that time amounted to about $12,000,000. He added that 
eighteen additional vessels were loading, which would sail within 
from three to twelve days, carrying a total of more than 3,000,000 
bushels of grain. 

An agreement whereby the Ukraine Soviet Republic under- 
takes to place $2,000,000 in gold at the disposal of the American 
Relief Administration for the purchase of food and seed grain, 
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was concluded in London on February 3d. The agreement stip- 
ulates that all the supplies shall be bought in the United States 
on orders furnished by accredited representatives of the Ukraine 
to the Relief Administration’s London office. The supplies are 
to be distributed to the Ukraine famine sufferers. In order to 
facilitate purchase of the necessary supplies, a shipment of gold 
will be made immediately to a Stockholm bank. 

On January 27th the Executive Council of the Soviet Govern- 
ment ratified, by unanimous acclamation, the list of the Genoa 
delegation presented by Foreign Minister Tchitcherin. Premier 
Lenine was named head of the delegation and Foreign Minister 
Tchitcherin vice-chairman with full powers to act in case Lenine 
eventually decided not to go. Full plenipotentiary powers were 
given to the delegation to negotiate, conclude and sign the treaties 
or agreements that may be reached. Though border States of 
the Russian Federation will also send delegations, it was decided 
that the delegation should be a unit representing Russia, and that 
all the delegates be a part of that unit and not representatives of 
the different sections. Because of the French change of ministry, 
the Genoa Conference has been put off indefinitely, as told above, 
but if the Conference is held, Russia will attend with a detailed 
statement, showing the position of industry, commerce, railroads, 
agriculture, the budget and other matters, and an estimate of the 
figure required to set Russia on her feet again. At the same time, 
she proposes to put forward a statement of the compensation due 
her as a result of the armed intervention undertaken or fostered 
by the foreign Powers. These claims will be set against the de- 
mands upon Russia for compensation, for confiscation and nation- 
alization. Premier Lenine has formally notified the Italian For- 
eign Office of his acceptance of the Genoa invitation. 

Despite earlier reports that the Soviet forces had defeated two 
of the largest bands of Karelian partisans and driven them back 
across the Finnish frontier, a dispatch from Helsingfors, on Jan- 
uary 24th, stated that the Karelians had resumed the offensive 
and defeated the Bolsheviki with large losses. The Bolsheviki 
are concentrating on the Finnish border, and refugees state that 
troops from all districts are rushing into East Karelia. Women 
and children, crossing the frontier, are being interned in camps, 
where they are fed by the American Red Cross. 

Advices from Moscow, on January 20th, reported that the 
White, or anti-Bolshevik forces, had captured Blagovieshtchensk, 
capital of the Amur Province, Asiatic Russia; and on the same 
date a wireless message from Chita, capital of the Far Eastern 
Republic, stated that the anti-Bolshevik Government in Vladivos- 
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tok, headed by M. Merkuloff, had leased to Japanese business in- 
terests the Ussuri railway line from Vladivostok to Khabarovsk. 

Meanwhile, the special trade delegation from Chita which 
attended the Disarmament Conference at Washington, though dis- 
appointed so far in its hope of obtaining recognition from the 
United States Government, has decided, nevertheless, to remain 
in Washington for some time in the endeavor to interest Amer- 
ican business men in the trade and development of their territory. 
Trade with the Republic’s territory is hampered at present by the 
fact that the natural outlet, Vladivostok, is held by a hostile gov- 
ernment, but imports for Chita and the surrounding country are 
landed at Dairen and taken by the South Manchurian and Chinese 
Eastern railroads to Harbin, which has become an important 
trading centre. 

The Congress of Oppressed Far Eastern Peoples opened in 
Moscow on January 21st under the Presidency of Zinovieff, head 
of the Communists’ Internationale. Upwards of one hundred and 
fifty delegates assembled from China, Japan, Korea and Mon- 
golia, representing Communist parties and the radical workers 
and press. Though capitalism was a prominent subject of dis- 
cussion, the general feeling seemed to be that Japan was the real 
oppressor, and that China, Korea and Mongolia were groaning 
under Japanese militarism rather than under “wage slavery.” 

The Russian trade mission, invited to Brussels by Belgian 
manufacturers having large interests in Russia, has proposed that 
these manufacturers resume possession of their properties. The 
mission, headed by General [patieff, said to be a representative 
of the Russian cooperatives, held conferences with representatives 
of a number of large Belgian concerns. The Belgian manufac- 
turers proposed as a condition to resumption of operations in 
Russia, the complete reéstablishment of property rights, the sup- 
pression of extraordinary tribunals, guarantees for the security 
of Belgians who return to Russia, indemnities for damages done 
to their plants and recognition of debts. General Ipatieff trans- 
mitted these conditions to the Soviet Government and departed 
for Paris, where he is at present negotiating with French manu- 
facturers. 


February 13, 1922. 








With Our Readers 


UR tribute to the dead Pontiff! Since our last issue one of 

the great figures of the world has disappeared. Benedict 
XV., universally beloved, has passed through the gate of death 
into eternal life. In these perplexing times, facing a doubtful 
future, strange though it may seem to say it, his death has wafted 
a heavenly zephyr over the arid earth. For the revelation of the 
spiritual appreciation of the man voiced by the people of the 
world is nothing less than such an influence. 

Just at the moment when hope for humanity was at a low 
ebb, and when, to all appearance, men had lost sight of spiritual 
values, there comes this overwhelming proof of man’s possession 
of spiritual ideals, his ability to recognize the moral significance 
of a spiritual power, and his deep regard for spiritual achieve- 
ment. No less than in life, Pope Benedict XV., in death, has been 
Heaven’s trumpeter of hope. The composite tribute, gathered 
from the public press, from secular platform and from non- 
Catholic pulpit, is nothing short of marvelous in that it registers 
a reassuring conviction of man’s fundamental love of what is 
highest and best. Various, indeed, are the reasons for this praise. 
Glowing tributes have been accorded him because of his wisdom 
in government, because of his skill in diplomacy, because of his 
democratic spirit, because of his broad outlook upon life, because 
of his sympathy with a suffering humanity. 


* * * ~ 


ERHAPS, from these sources, the most common tribute of all 

is the practical unanimity expressed in favor of the attitude 

of Benedict XV. during the World War. While that War was 
being waged, the White Father in Rome was compelled to bear 
attacks from either side because he did not pronounce in favor of 
either side, as such, but contented himself with voicing the prin- 
ciples of justice and advocating repeatedly, in the cry of his own 
heart, a return to peace. Nothing could have satisfied the bellig- 
erents except his partisan favor, and this he steadfastly and con- 
sistently refused to give, not because he did not appreciate the 
terror and evil of war, not because he was not longing and praying 
for peace, but because, on account of his position, universal in its 
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scope and its view, he was compelled to maintain a perfect neu- 
trality. So, in spite of many diatribes against him, in spite of all 
kinds of attacks, he remained unshaken on the mountain-top, not 
standing with folded arms and gazing with cynic glance upon the 
poor forces of humanity contending in their madness, but kneel- 
ing, his hands clasped, his head bowed in prayer, his heart begging 
the mercy of God to descend upon the nations. Now, in the days 
of calmer judgment, he is universally hailed as the great peace- 
maker, and there is given by the world a tardy recognition of the 
supreme value of the many efforts he made during the years of 
war to bring about reconciliation between the struggling peoples. 
Now he emerges from the blackness of distorted criticism into the 
clear light of justice, that surrounds him with a halo fitting for 
him who was the true representative of the Prince of Peace. 


* * * * 


HAT Benedict XV. should have been the peacemaker was 

quite to be expected. A love of peace runs through the very 
blood of the Papacy. If the recent Holy Father gave his days and 
nights, gave his heart and soul to repeated efforts, little appre- 
ciated at the time, towards the reéstablishment of peace, he was 
but living up to the inheritance he had received from the long 
line of his predecessors, he was but giving expression through his 
voice of that one continuous voice of the Christian ages. In line 
with this policy, too, his Pontificate, forming in this respect a 
part of that period in the history of the Church since the Holy 
Father was deprived of his temporal dominions, has been charac- 
terized by a notable advance. The years of the last three Pontif- 
icates register a recovery from this blow which the Papacy, and 
consequently the Church, had received in the later years of Pope 
Pius IX. Although the temporal dominions have not been re- 
stored, there has been a gradual and notable improvement of re- 
lations between the Vatican and the important nations of the 
world. This reéstablishment of cordiality is a witness to a new- 
born political friendship and, at the same time, augurs stability 
for the future. 

Clearer and clearer will it appear, as time goes on, that in 
filling the position of Peter under the exceptional circumstances 
of his reign, Benedict XV. bore a tremendous burden and carried 
the awful weight of its responsibilities. So great was the burden 
that only one with heavenly support could have borne up under 
it. Providentially he carried it through the days of war, through 
the days of trial after the War, until the stress was beginning to 
pass, until the world came to give that approval of his deeds 
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which heaven had already given. One of the important papers of 
our country has put it thus, editorially: “The fruitful labors of 
Benedict XV., so bitterly misunderstood and calumniated in the 
distress and passions of the War, remain to praise him, even in 
the minds of his former detractors. He left the Church much 
stronger than he found it, for all the wounds of war.” 


* *” * * 


HOSE many and glorious tributes, in the last analysis, vaguely 

and unconsciously correlate that reality which is the main 
reason for Catholic honor and devotion. For, underlying almost 
all of them is the craving for something of a definite nature in 
spiritual and moral guidance. They ask for that leadership in 
world-life which the Catholic knows he possesses in the person 
and office of the Pope. In that person and office, the Catholic 
beholds a Divine Force, divinely led and divinely protected for 
the teaching and blessing of mankind. He sees in the Papacy 
one of the main features of the religion of the Incarnation, by 
which the very life of Christ is continued on earth, by which the 
human soul may arrive at a certainty of conviction just as strong 
as if that soul were addressed by the Saviour Himself. 

With such a faith, it is not strange that, however glowing 
and however deserved human tributes of praise for human 
achievements may be, they pale almost into insignificance before 
the spiritual conception realized by Christ when He chose Peter 
to be His Vicar upon earth, and realized equally in every suc- 
cessor of Peter. With such a faith, too, it is easy to conceive 
how, in the mind of the Holy Father, everything of a purely 
earthly, political or diplomatic nature is weighed in the scales 
not of temporal advantage, but of eternal value. For him the 
Church is Christ, the members of the Church are the members of 
Christ’s Body, he himself is a member of that Body and, at the 
same time, its Head on earth; and so, his outlook upon the world 
is from the centre of all things, which is Christ. In the name of 
Christ and in the Life which is Christ, a Life given by the Holy 
Spirit, he speaks and acts always for the welfare of mankind 
indeed, but always, too, with the consciousness that such welfare 
can be secured only through and in Christ. 

Such is the Catholic conception of the Papacy, and such the 
reason for the devotion and love that have gone out from Cath- 
olic hearts towards Benedict XV., whom we have lost, and now 
go out to Pius XI., whom we have gained. 
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UR salutation to the new Pontiff. On February 6th, Achille 

Cardinal Ratti, Archbishop of Milan, forty-two years a 
priest, three years a bishop and seven months a Cardinal, was 
selected by the Sacred College to serve as the two hundred and 
sixty-first Pope. Details of his life, more or less fancifully given 
in our daily press, at least reveal a versatile man. Writer of 
books, professor of theology, linguist of no mean attainments, 
head in turn.of the Ambrosian and Vatican Libraries, mountain- 
climber of distinction, accomplished diplomat, spiritual director, 
successful and beloved Archbishop, these are some of the réles 
that give indication of the character of the new occupant of the 
throne of Peter. 


«© * * * 


S a young priest, he was appointed, by his Archbishop, Chap- 
lain of the Convent of the Cenacle, then just founded in 
Milan and, for thirty years, he gave to the Religious and their work 
the enthusiastic devotion of his sacerdotal heart. This was but 
one of his priestly activities, but one which must have done much 
in confirming him in that spiritual calmness, which is said to be 
characteristic, and which will be a helpful asset in the days that 
are to come. 

The many years, however, during which he performed the 
ordinary duties of priest and teacher and spiritual guide and 
during which he perfected himself in the study of languages and 
wrote books and, when vacation-time afforded him a little 
leisure, climbed Alpine mountains, were only a long preparation 
for the special work that was given to his hands in the more recent 
days of his career. 

The years which have witnessed his most active relations 
with the great forces of the times, have been those spent as 
Nuncio to Poland and as Archbishop of Milan. These years, in 
either position, were years of mighty disturbance. A man, who 
stood as the representative of the Catholic Church, was required 
to have the highest qualities of mind, the vision of a prophet and 
a heart of sympathetic understanding to meet successfully, as 
he did, the issues that arose. Thus was he made ready, in a 
long novitiate, for the high honor and the supreme position to 
which God has called him. 


* * * * 


LREADY, if we can judge from expressions of the press, he 
has won the heart of the world. When, on the day of his 
election, he insisted upon going out upon the balcony of St. Peter’s, 
to bless the multitude, a blessing which had not been given from 
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that place since the day of the election of Pope Pius IX., he found 
a way into the affections of the people; and when, on the day of 
his coronation, he repeated this ceremony of blessing over the 
two hundred thousand who were gathered in the piazza, he stood 
as the great symbol of Christian peace, inviting all the troubled 
peoples of the world. 

He speaks many languages, but most significant is it that 
he speaks the languages of the human heart, a language that, as 
on the day of Pentecost, can be understood by peoples of every 
nation. 

“He loves America,” we are told, because he is a big-minded, 
broad-minded man that recognizes the good qualities of our fair 
land; but he is so big and so broad that he loves the whole world. 

He loves peace; a worthy successor to Benedict, to carry on 
that reconciliation so well begun and to institute a harmony that 
will spell spiritual happiness and contentment. 

He is the Head of the Catholic Church, and the heart of that 
Church is the Heart of Christ, bearing in its depths every honest 


soul upon earth. 
* * * * 


S Pius XI. faces the future, with a consciousness of his task, 

with the courage of the mountain-climber, with the calmness 

of spirit that his daily life has engendered, our prayer is that God 

may bless him and give him that one strength that can uphold 

him, that one guidance that can lead him, that one life that has 

been promised him, the strength and the guidance and the life 
of the Holy Spirit. 


~ 
ee 





NCE in a while an expression of thought appears that has an 
altogether exceptional spiritual value; and when it does, it 
is a joy to pass on the news. We heartily advise the reading and 
deep study of a little work, called The Christian Mind, by Dom 
Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., Abbot of Buckfast. There is in it an 
originality of presentation of old truths that fascinates and con- 
vinces. There is a unity that codrdinates all Christian thoughts 
and acts in the one great fact of the Incarnation. Lovers of St. 
Paul, especially, will be drawn to the book, because, throughout, 
the author speaks by the voice of the Apostle of the Gentiles and, 
in doing so in our own language and after our own manner, illum- 
inates the inspired words. We permit ourselves one quotation 
which shows, to our mind, the timeliness of the book and also 
suggests its main thesis: 
“In our own days, thinking men have soared high in their 
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efforts to put great distances between themselves and the soul 
killing misasmas of modern materialism. They have elaborated 
all kinds of ethical philosophies. There are philosophies of the 
Mind, the philosophies of the Infinite, the philosophies of the 
Divine in man, the philosophies of the Absolute, and so on. 

“They are pathetic efforts indeed, and a very good sign of the 
times in which we live; but one of their most interesting features 
is this, that many of them are ready to receive Christ, are houses 
that seem built just for such a guest as the Incarnate Son of God. 
What they call Mind, Infinite, Divine in man, Absolute, is an 
empty thing by itself, a house without an inhabitant, without any 
life in it. They are mere expressions of unlimited, undefined and 
indefinite longings. 

“But let Jesus of Nazareth be called Mind, and He is the Word 
of God; let Him be called Infinite, as in Him all fullness dwells; 
let Him be the Divine in man, being the Word made flesh; let him 
be the Absolute, as He is the Alpha and the Omega; and you have 
a most perfect, a most heavenly philosophy, besides having a phil- 
osophy that is as true, as practical, as real, as a living Person 
can be.” 


-— 
— 





NE of the good signs of the times, and one that is finding 

various expressions, is the getting together of representatives 
of different nations for laudable purposes. A result which is cer- 
tain to ensue in all these deliberations, whether in Washington 
or Cannes or Genoa or London, is a better understanding among 
the nations, one of another. It is good to learn that among all 
the questions that have inspired these gatherings, political, in- 
dustrial, social, the religious is not to be neglected. 

The twenty-sixth International Eucharistic Congress has been 
called to meet in Rome this year from May 25th to May 29th. 
Catholics from every country will meet there to pay public hom- 
age to the King of kings and to listen to addresses of a religious 
nature, especially on the Divine Sacramental Presence and Its 
effects in the hearts of men and nations. This will be the first 
International Eucharistic Congress since the World War. Those 
who have been present at other gatherings of a like nature, will 
realize that the assembly of this Congress will mean a great spir- 
itual awakening, a magnificent profession of faith, an effective 
union of prayer, all augmented and intensified because of the 
fact that the assembly is to be held in the Centre of Christendom 
and under the direct charge of the Holy Father. 


-— 
> 
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SOCIAL movement of importance that has been operating 
for some time past is that embodied in the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade of the United States. It is an organization that gives to 
boys all that any other of a secular nature affords, and much more 
besides. For it is thoroughly and completely Catholic, as well as 
enthusiastically patriotic. Its pledge to the Flag of the country 
is supplemented by a pledge of Catholic loyalty and devotion. 
While securing for its members all the features of an athletic 
and social nature which they could find elsewhere, it also keeps 
alive the religious motive and contributes much to the develop- 
ment of character by means of the proper religious instruction. 
Many branches in various parishes are now in existence, but it is 
hoped that many more, through the codperation of clergy and 
laity, will be established. General Headquarters are situated at 
128 West 37th Street, New York, and the Chief Commissioner is 
Father Kilian, O.M.Cap. 





E are happy to call the attention of our readers, and espe- 

cially those who are deeply interested in social work, to the 
Report of the Seventh National Conference of Catholic Charities, 
which has been published recently. The treatment of a long list 
of social topics and the character of the contributors of the 
various papers, unite to make of the volume a work invaluable 
to all social workers, necessary to all who wish to keep abreast of 
Catholic social effort and calculated to interest even those who, 
as yet, have failed to realize either the extent or the importance of 
social activity. 
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